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Cuarten I. 


THE OLD HOME. 


N°? one out in the world talked much of the beauty of Barsands, 
because few knew how beautiful it was, and only those who 
lived there loved it. Perhaps the fishermen might have wished that 
the iron-bound coast had been a trifle less picturesque, and by so much 
the less dangerous, and that the mighty cliffs and long lines of sharp- 
ridged rocks running far out to sea and narrowing the passage to the 
cove to a mere thread, could have been exchanged for one of those 
quiet, smooth, land-locked bays where the sea is only a bigger kind of 
lake, and the fish take quietly to the nets, and keep in them when 
they get there. And perhaps the farmers cared less for the solemn 
grandeur of the wide and rugged uplands, with their old-world 
memorials of granite quoit and cromlech, “castle” and carn, holy 
chapel and haunted rounds of stone-struck ‘‘ Merry Maidens,” which 
gave the purple moors such a special character, than they did for the 
storms that swept over their fields, beating down grass and corn 
as if a troop of cavalry had passed through them, and ruining in an 
hour the labour of months. But the fishermen forgave the magni- 
ficent cruelty of the jagged and caverned coast for the sake of its 
wealth in cod and pilchard ; if the cliffs were barren of all save ling 
and heather, golden gorse and sweet shy seaside flowers, they were 
just the right height for the “ huers” watching for the “ schools”; and 
seine-fishing prospered if agriculture had but a hard time of it. And 
seine-fishing meant wealth and good living to the whole community 
when it was a large “school,” and poverty, distress, debt, and well- 
nigh starvation, when it fell short. 
Then again, counting up the mercies, which perhaps is the wisest 
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kind of arithmetic when dealing with things human, the children and 
women were healthy, and no doctor could have picked up even half a 
living at Barsands, which saved the public pocket on that side ; and 
there were large tracts of common-land swarming with rabbits, where: 
the people had the right of pasturage, turf-cutting, and free-warren, 
which somewhat compensated for the want of wood and productive 
gardens characteristic of this special stretch of coast land. 

It was a breezy, healthy, untrammelled kind of place ; a place which 
had no large landholders, no resident gentry, and which did not seem 
to have any lord of the manor, resident or absent. Or, if it had, then 
one who did not trouble himself about his manorial privileges, but left 
everything as he found it, to nature and the community. There were: 
innumerable rights of way about, but very few made roads, and not 
one that could be called good. A noticeable paucity of fences, and’ 
those which existed generously dilapidated, with untrustworthy gates. 
and breached stiles, gave a haphazard communistic look to the division 
of fields and farms which did not show great territorial tenacity, but 
seemed as if everything belonged to everybody alike; and there was. 
not a bolt shot nor a door locked in the whole village by night or by 
day—whether the house inmates were helpless through sleep, or absent 
at market, or “to preachin’” at the Wesleyan chapel. 

They were a poor set at Barsands doubtless; unlettered; un- 
mannered, if you will; but they were innocent folk in their way, 
hard-working, high-minded, and honest to a proverb. 

This did not however, make them amenable to law qué law; and 
the man who would have taken it in hand to deprive the inhabitants 
of Barsands of what they considered their rights of cove or common, 
or to coerce them into ways unaccustomed and uncongenial, would 
have had to fight for it, though he came with his pockets stuffed full 
of the Queen’s writs. ‘hey were a stiff-necked, clannish set of 
people; and, as their betters had left them alone for so long now, the 
general feeling of the place was decidedly in favour of being left alone 
to the end. 

It was a small community, all told; a mere fishing village on the 
North Cornwall coast, where a handful of stalwart men fought with 
the sea for their daily living, and put money in the Penrose bank 
when their take of “ fair maids ” was more than ordinarily successful. 
The clergyman, who took pupils to eke out a scanty income, and who 
lived inland three miles over the hill, coming into Barsands only for 
an alternate Sunday service, and when he did come addressing empty 
benches—for the Wesleyans had got the majority of souls, as they 
have all through Cornwall; Captain Kemball, an old naval officer 
who lived with his niece Patricia at Holdfast Cottage, at the turn of 
the valley; and Miss Pritchard who, with her two sisters, kept a 
young ladies’ boarding school on the Penrose road, were the sole 
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representatives of the wealth, rank, and learning of the world. The 
rest of the community consisted of the fisher-folk, congregated for 
the most part in a little nest of huts and cabins beneath the cliff 
at the mouth of the cove where the fish-houses were; the coast- 
guards in their shining black cottages surrounded by dazzling white 
walls on the slope of Penthill and just below the signal station ; 
a handful of poorly living day-labourers who did odd jobs about 
the boats or the beasts, the cove or the farms indifferently ; and the 
small traders in the village, who combined several callings in one, and, 
as in the post-office, mixed up letters and queen’s heads, bacon, tape, 
candles, pennyworths of medicine, sugar, and the like, with no more 
sense of classification than there was among the fish when the net was 
hauled in. 

There was only one house that ventured to style itself an inn. 
This was the Lame Duck, kept by one Mrs. Jose, or, as she was 
generally called, Mother Jose, in whose hands lay virtually the whole 
of the inland trade of Barsands. Left a widow with five sons thirty 
years ago, she had made a good fight in her day, and she was now 
enjoying her reward, if not in ease of living, yet in worldly gear and 
local power. She was a potentate after a kind in the little village, and 
was reputed to be worth untold gold. She kept the Lame Duck, and 
she kept it well; and she horsed, ran, and personally conducted the 
omnibus that went twice a week in summer to the market town. 
This was Penrose, fifteen miles off; and the way lay over a wild, 
whisht country, with a road that was simply a dry watercourse in 
summer and a wet one in winter. It was not much of a market when 
you got there; but it was the best to be had, and the Barsands people 
thought it could not be bettered. 

The five sons who had been left as five dead weights on the 
woman’s hands in those sorrowful days of thirty years ago were now 
all parts of the clever mechanism of her life ; and she took care that 
they should be paying parts. Not one of them was his own master 
yet, not one married or in his own home. Two worked on the farm 
and got journeyman’s wages, no more; one helped in the house, 
brewed, kept the accounts—and the peace when needed ; one drove the 
omnibus, and looked after the horses on the off days; and the last was 
a kind of general agent for the house in Penrose, where he sold the 
surplus produce of the farm and booked travellers and merchandise by 
the Barsands Coach—as they called the shaky old van, omnibus- 
rigged. It was a powerful combination ; and Mother Jose, a mighty 
woman of sixty-three, standing five feet eight “in her stocking feet,” 
and as free with her fists as she was close with her pocket, was 
more regarded in the place than queen or clergy. All the people 
who were in debt (and they were not a few) were in debt to her; 
and the mixture of fear and respect, gratitude, hatred and envy which 
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was added to the heavy interest she claimed ‘on account,” was almost 
as strong as a superstition. 

In summer the little village was quite gay with such simple- 
minded strangers as could endure the primitive arrangements of the 
place, and find more pleasure in noble scenery than in a good dinner. 
Sometimes a party of fashionable London tourists would alight from 
Mother Jose’s omnibus like a flight of peacocks settling down beside 
the Dorkings. But they seldom stayed long. Barsands supplies, 
with the meat running short and no fish to be had because of the 
rough weather, vegetables unattainable, and the “ clomb ” bread turning 
out as hard as a stone and as bitter as the butter itself, was not very 
tempting fare for fine folk accustomed to metropolitan profusion and 
perfection. Bathing too in the open, with only sharp rocks, black 
with close-set mussels and jewelled with sea-~anemones, shining like 
rubies and emeralds in the sun, for a dressing-room—unless they 
cared to run for at least a hundred yards over the rough boulders, 
and take shelter in the caverns tapestried with Aspleniwm marinum 
or the fairy foliage of the true maiden-hair—going out into the water 
alone to do the best they could for themselves, when the long green 
Atlantic waves came rolling in—was shocking to the gentlemen and 
ladies who yet could bear the full dress of the London season and the 
dangers of the streets. So the fashionable people came one day, and 
looked about them the next, and went away the third, hungry, tired 
and sleepy, not having been able to make life sweet or restful with 
such accommodation as the Lame Duck afforded. And Barsands there- 
fore escaped the perils of popularity, and was left pretty much in its 
primitive condition. 

To be sure, there was more stability of stay in the odd-looking artist 
men and women in hideous umbrella hats who might be seen trying 
to give the forms of those stern old granite cliffs, shaggy with pale 
grey moss and solemn with purple shadows, of which not the best 
could represent the true grandeur—trying to give the life and motion 
and purity of those heaving lines of liquid beryl which came on with 
such noble strength and splendour of curve and colour, to break 
against the rocks with a light and grace more exquisite still—and 
failing here too—all save one; but failing in a good cause and on a 
glorious mission. And sometimes a grave kind of elderly woman, 
may be with her young companion, might come down for several 
weeks at a stretch, spending her time chiefly in looking for wild 
flowers inland, and sea-anemones on the vein of slate that broke 
edgewise through the granite of the cove. The fishermen wondered 
what she wanted with her weeds and her “ beasts,” the creatures that 
used to crawl by dozens into their crab-pots, and were regarded as of 
no value to men or gods, being good for neither food nor bait; but 
when they had said, “ Lord! the ridic’lous foolishness of they Lon- 
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doners!” they had given reason sufficient and dismissed the subject as 
too trivial for more attention. 

Barsands however did not place much store by these casuals, but 
got along in the best way it could with its regular inhabitants, who, 
at the most, were few. 

The ladies’ school kept by Miss Pritchard numbered some eight 
boarders, children of the well-to do tradesmen in Penrose. The resi- 
dent governesses were the younger two Misses Pritchard, who had 
been expressly educated for that purpose, one having been six months 
in Paris and the other the same length of time in Germany, and both 
considered as good as natives of either country respectively. Added 
to the permanent eight, one day-scholar of an uncertain kind had also 
drunk of the Pritchardian spring. This was Patricia Kemball, the 
niece of that wooden-legged old captain at Holdfast Cottage of whom 
mention has been already made; a scholar said by the three ladies 
among themselves to be eminently unsatisfactory, and doing credit to 
noone. Last year however, Patricia being then seventeen, her educa- 
tion had been considered finished; so that even the desultory kind of 
teaching which had gone by that name for twelve years had run itself 
dry, and no more schooling was held to be necessary for a girl who 
knew absolutely nothing of all that other girls are taught to prize as 
the best things women can learn. 

This was the Captain’s doing, not the ladies’. He did not like the 
“old maids,” as he called them; sometimes “old cats,” as a variation ; 
and they did not like him. They thought he should have married Miss 
Matilda fifteen years ago, and that he had behaved ill in consequence ; 
and he took it that they had made a dead set at him; and as he 
wanted nothing with any of them, and least of all with Miss Matilda, 
he resented their attentions as indelicate, burglarious, and unfair. So 
there was war between the two houses; and it told well for the 
Captain’s generosity that he thought more of Patricia’s well-being 
than his own distaste, and sent her to profit by his enemies’ brains 
and to put money in their pockets in return. 

It must be confessed however, that his system was a trying one; 
and it was well that Patricia was a good girl by wature, else his pecu- 
liar method of upbringing might have proved more meritorious in 
design than advantageous in result. To be sure he had taught her to 
speak the truth ; to be loyal to her word and faithful to her trust; to 
abhor suspicion; to be obedient to her superiors, and to sacrifice her- 
self when need was with cheerfulness and without regret. His moral 
motto had been “ Thorough,” if his intellectual system had been patch- 
work ; and his pupil had learnt as he had taught. For the rest, he 
himself had instructed her in coast-line geography, in astronomy, and 
the art of navigation. She knew the name and purpose of every 
shroud and sail in the model of his old ship, the Holdfast, which he 
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had rigged up on the lawn, the flags of all nations, and the meaning 
of ship-signals; she could read off-hand the difference between the 
lines of a man-of-war and a merchantman; and she cherished a grave 
contempt for iron-clads and steam. But she could neither tat nor 
crochet, for all that the Misses Pritchard had made both these arts 
salient accomplishments in their programme; though, to do her 
justice, she could darn stockings, hem and stitch and sew, make a 
pudding, and bud roses, with the best. Also she could skate like a 
bird and climb trees like a squirrel; and she liked galloping over the 
moors better than she liked any other pleasure in the world save 
boating in a breeze with the Mermaid in good humour. 

The Misses Pritchard said she would be ruined if this kind of thing 
went on. When they saw her streaming over the country with her 
flapping straw hat half-way down her back, and her long brown hair 
flying like a mane behind her, they said the Captain was a very self- 
willed old man to let her go on so. It was downright shameful ; and 
he would live to repent it. And they said it so often that at last the 
Captain himself caught the echo, and became doubtful of the wisdom 
of his ways. Then he would send Pat, as he called her, for another 
quarter ; beginning regularly and with the strictest intentions, but 
invariably ending by keeping her at home four days out of the six, 
honestly convinced that he was doing the best for her in his power, 
and that his own private lessons, added to exercise and fresh air, were 
more to the purpose than all she could learn in the “kitten house,” as 
he irreverently called the school. 

Then again he began to doubt, when the Misses Pritchard had said 
something more than ordinarily tart, and he had heard of it, as he 
always did; and tormented himself with conscientious scruples. But 
when he looked at her, and noted how she had thriven on her training, 
with auch an exuberance of life, such a power and splendour of girlish 
health and beauty as he had never seen surpassed—not even in the 
South Seas where he had left a dusky, sleek-haired romance in old 
days that haunted him still—he stifled his misgivings ; shut his eyes 
to all but the fact that she was perfect in constitution, in principles, 
and in temper ; lovely to look at and good to be with; and that she 
had never given him a day’s uneasiness during the twelve years of his 
guardianship. Still, he was conscious that at eighteen years of age 
she needed more in her home life than the society of an old sea- 
captain, though he could tell her about the Chinese war where he 
had lost his leg, and teach her the names of the constellations and all 
the technicalities of the Hold fast model. 

The question however, was; What was it she needed? and how 
could he get it for her, even if he found out? His means were 
limited, and his knowledge of the world on a par with his means ; but 
he must do something all the same. So he took the thought to heart, 
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and racked his brains night and day to discover what it was Patricia 
ought to have to perfect her education and condition—“ the cats” 
being of no more good—and when he had found it he would give it, 
let it cost what it would. 

Meanwhile Patricia lived on, blithe as bird in bower, conscious of 
no loss in her life, feeling no pain, foreseeing no sorrow. Youth, 
health, @ conscience as clear as the sky and love as warm as the sun, 
made up the glad catalogue of her days. She knew no evil and she 
feared none. Her duty was plain before her and her path had neither 
thorns nor dubious turns. Truth, reverence, obedience; there was 
nothing hard nor difficult in these; bred as she had been, the contrary 
lines would have been the difficulties. No falsehood had ever passed 
her lips; no shadow of subterfuge, of sly pretence, of fair-seeming 
which was seeming only, of disloyalty to her word, of insincerity to 
herself, of irreverent questioning or comment on others, had ever 
sullied the stainless innocence of her soul. Frank and free, loyal and 
loving, with the sea and the rocks, the wild flowers and the wild birds, 
as her playmates, Gordon as her friend, her uncle to reverence, to 
obey, and God, who was never her tyrant to fear—only her Father 
Invisible to worship—what more could she want? Had she been 
asked, she would have said “ Nothing.” Her life was one of absolute 
contentment, of cloudless joy ; and strong of heart and energy, rich in 
vitality, in cheerfulness, in youth, she felt as if nothing could ever 
touch or harm her; as if she could neither die out of existence nor be 
crushed by circumstance ; as if she must always be as she was now— 
happy, free, and fearless, and with a conscience void of offence towards 
God and man. 


Cuarter II. 
IN THE SUNSHINE. 


Tue Captain was sitting in the porch of the cottage, which gave to the 
south and looked on the sea. The wind stirred the fringe of curly 
snow-white hair that hung about his ruddy weather-beaten face, and 
blew out the folds of the Union Jack flying from the flagstaff before 
his house. The white clouds scudded over the bright blue sky; the 
white waves leaped about the feet of the old grey cliffs and broke into 
backward streams of spray as they came tumbling in-shore ; the birds 
sang as if they thought the spring had come again; a few brave bees 
hummed over the latest flowers ; and the golden leaves of the autumn 
trees shook and rustled in the sunshine as the wind passed through 
the branches. Everywhere was movement, everywhere freshness and 
the sentiment of life and freedom. And this bright October day, this 
blithe and genial farewell of the golden autumn time, was in true 
harmony with the cheerful spirit of the old man sitting in the porch, 
and feeling—past seventy as he was—how good a thing it was to live, 
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If only he knew what was best for Patricia! When once this 
problem was solved he should not have a care left. It was his only 
anxiety ; and she, dear child—God bless her !—how unconscious she 
was that he was bearing this cross for her ! 

In a life so uneventful as his, and with a temperament the reverse 
of indifferent—given indeed, to exaggerate rather than reduce—any 
question whatsoever took enormous proportions, and a difficulty of 
decision became a moral burden grievously oppressive with a sense of 
responsibility, though never making him downcast nor ill-tempered. 

Sitting there in the porch, touched by the sun and stirred by the 
wind, whiles sweeping the horizon with his glass, whiles fingering his 
round rasped chin as if counsel lurked among the stubbly beard- 
roots, suddenly the solution struck him. It came like an inspiration 
born of the sunshine and the wind on this swift and hurrying October 
day. A lady companion! That was it. A lady companion who 
would teach her all those little feminine graces he could not supply ; 
nor, for the matter of that, could the Miss Pritchards, with all their 
pretensions and “ parlyvouing”’; who would put the supreme touch on 
this jewel which nature had fashioned so nobly and over which he had 
wrought so tenderly with such ability as had been given him. Yes, 
that was just it; and his thought was the Eureka over again. 

He heard Patricia’s fresh young voice trilling out the ‘ Minstrel 
Boy’ as she was industriously fighting her way upstairs through a 
refractory bit of sewing. It was a rent in her gown, made yesterday 
when she climbed the apple-tree and came down with a run, as a 
practical lesson on the folly of trusting to rotten branches. 

“ Hi there, my love!” he shouted. 

“Yes, uncle,” said Patricia, thrusting her head out of the window 
which was framed in by the crimson leaves of a Virginia creeper. It 
was like a picture by Jordaens, only better done. 

“Come down, I want to speak to you,” said Captain Kemball ; and 
Patricia, throwing her work on the floor, came down the stairs two at 
a time, and jumped across the hall like a school-boy into the porch. 

“Yes, uncle,” she said in her clear voice, louder than most girls’ 
voices because the Captain was a trifle deaf. “What do you want ?”, 

“T want to speak to you, my dear,” said Captain Kemball gravely. 

She looked at him with a little surprise. The unusual solemnity 
of his voice struck her. 

“ All right, I am ready,” she answered ; and sat herself down on 
the opposite bench, her hands folded on her lap, and her attitude 
“ attention.” 

He raised his eyes to her fondly. There was nothing that pleased 
him more than this ready, heartsome acquiescence which was one of 
Patricia’s characteristics. ‘There was no skulking about her. What- 
ever she might have in hand she left it at a word or a sign from him ; 
always with that sunny smile on her fresh fair face, always with that 
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frank look in her dark grey eyes, and that air of almost soldierly 
attention in her upright, supple figure, which gave the value of mean- 
ing to please to all she did. She was alive, body and soul, heart and 
brain ; and even her silence was more active than many people’s words. 

“ Patricia,” said Captain Kemball, “I have found it.” 

“Yes, uncle,” she repeated for the third time. “What have you 
found ?” 

“ What you want, my dear.” 

“Oh! But I did not know I wanted anything,” she said, with a 
pretty perplexity on her face. 

“Yes you do, my dear,” he answered positively. 

“Very well.” She smiled. “If you say so, 1 suppose I do; but I 
did not know it. What is it ?” 

‘A lady companion.” 

“A lady what?” said Patricia with the air of one who has heard 
and has not understood. 

“A lady companion,” repeated the Captain gallantly sticking to his 
guns. She was not going to be “nasty” surely—and for the first 
time in her life ? 

“What on earth can have put that notion into your head, uncle ?” 
asked Patricia in amazement. ‘“ What do I want with a lady com- 
panion? She would be horribly in our way—yours as well as mine.” 

“As for mine,” he said resignedly, “I should not object to any- 
thing that was for your good.” 

There was no affectation in this. He too thought this lady com- 
panion would be horribly in his way; but he would bear this cross as 
cheerfully as he had borne that of his own perplexity before. 

“But what do I want with a lady companion at all?” reiterated his 
niece. “I am very happy as I am; as happy as the day is long; 
and I am sure we should not get on better with a third person in the 
house. Why, uncle dear, what a funny idea!” 

“ But you would like it, Pat ?” he said. 

“T am sure I should not,” said Patricia; “and I cannot think why 
you should say so. There would be nothing to like in having a 
stranger always with one. Fancy never being able to be alone to 
our two selves again! Oh, uncle, how horrid!” And here she asked 
again: “ Who can have put such an idea into your head ?” 

“ Providence,” said the Captain gravely. 

And Patricia did not laugh. 

“Very well, uncle dear,” she answered after a short pause. “ You 
know best, of course. If you really think it right that we should 
have a lady companion here for my sake, we will get one; but I hope 
you will be quite sure that it is the right thing to do before you 
decide, because it will be difficult, look at it how we will. You see 
the house is so small, and the spare bedroom wants furnishing, and 
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we ought to have a new carpet in the sitting-room ; Sarah and I have 
darned that old thing till we can darn it no more. And we want 
some cups and saucers, and lots of things in the kitchen, and a coal- 
scoop; Sarah says she scatters the small coals through the holes in 
the old one. And the dinner-set is all chipped and half of it broken. 
Oh dear! there is no end to it all when we once begin! Anda lady 
companion is an awfully expensive thing, I have heard ; and, of course, 
though we can go on very well as we are, she must have everything 
ship-shape and nice when she comes. But you know best,” she re- 
peated cheerfully, leaning forward and laying her hand on his; “and 
whatever you wish, you are very sure I shall say yes, are you not, 
‘dear ?” 

“God bless you! to be sure I am, my girl,” answered the Captain 
warmly. “And now that you tell me all this, I’ll look into my 
balance and think of it.” 

“ Meanwhile, I must go and finish my mending,” said Patricia with 
a kind of conscientious solemnity. 

Needlework was about the most sobering occupation she knew ; it 
kept her so still and took so much time. 

“ All right, dear. But I say, Pat, I do not like to know that things 
are wanting in the house which we should be obliged to have if the 
lady companion came. My girl ought to be as well found as any lady 
companion that ever stepped. Eh! how have you let things go so 
far adrift ? Have you had a cat, child-vean ?” 

Patricia laughed. ‘No; our cat has been time and wear,” she 
answered. “That's enough too, Sarah says.” 

“Well, well, we'll see to it,” he said, adjusting his glass. 

“Was that all you wanted with me, dear ?” 

“ Yes, for the present,” said Captain Kemball, his glass to his eye. 
“‘There’s a fine Prussian, Pat!” he cried. “She'll give those poor 
mounseers some trouble if ever she comes across them. Bad sailors, 
those mounseers. Lord! what a fine ship !” 

Patricia went over to him and looked through the glass too. “ Yes, 
she’s a beauty,” she said as she handed him back his telescope. 

Then she kissed the top of the dear bald head, as was her wont, 
and went back to her own room to darn her skirt. But she sang no 
more of the ‘ Minstrel Boy.’ A chord beside those of his own harp 
was broken for to-day. 

Presently her uncle called to her again. He had come out of the 
porch and was standing on the gravel-walk, whence he could see her 
as she sat by the window sewing. 

“T have it, my girl,” he said in a cheery voice. This was his second 
Eureka within the hour. 


“Yes, uncle ?” she answered looking up, her bright face slightly 
flushed. 
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“T will write to your Aunt Hamley and be guided by her advice.” 

For a few seconds Patricia did not speak. She was apparently too 
much occupied with a rebellious length of hair that would fall over 
her face to be able to give her full mind to Aunt Hamley; but she 
soon cleared her eyes and said, bravely enough if not quite in her 
usual key: “ Do so, dear ; you know best.” 

“TI knew you would say that,” cried Captain Kemball triumphantly. 
“Bless your dear innocent heart. I can read you likea book! Always 
the same steady discipline in the ship, and the old uncle’s command 
submitted to without a murmur. If you knew how we old folks 
prize this ready obedience, Pat!” 

“ Well, I should be very ungrateful else,” said Patricia. 

* And that would not be like you,” he said. 

“T hope not,” she answered gravely. 

“Now, I'll go and write to your Aunt Hamley,” said the Captain. 
“She'll understand this matter, and I do not.” 

On which he turned and went into the house, and Patricia heard 
him knocking things about downstairs—opening half a dozen drawers 
for one, fighting over split pens and dried-up ink, and making as 
much noise and as many preparations before’ settling down to write 
a letter of a few lines to his sister as if he was going to board an 
enemy. 

Now, Aunt Hamley was Patricia’s one standing dread in life. She 
was her uncle’s, consequently her dead father’s, only sister; but since 
her marriage with Jabez Hamley, the rich brewer of Milltown and 
possessor of Abbey Holme, which had relieved him from the necessity 
of her further support, she had kept up very little intercourse with 
her surviving brother. Both men had been objectionable persons, each 
in his own way, to her mind, The one was a long-haired artist who 
declined to go into the Church on conscientious (she called them un- 
conscientious) grounds; the other was a sailor of democratic habits, 
with no manners to speak of, and promotion cut short by the loss of 
his limb. Had Reginald, Patricia’s father, been even successful in his 
questionable career, and employed to paint the Queen and the Royal 
Family, instead of being a wretched dreamer who threw away his 
time over his ideas—ideas, indeed ! as if a man could live by ideas !— 
or had Captain Robert not met with that accident and so had gone 
on to be an admiral and a K.C.B. like his father before him, she 
would not have minded so much; but an unsuccessful painter and 
a shunted captain—they were vessels if not of wrath yet of very 
unrefined clay, and she declined handling them save at a distance. 

When Reginald died, twelve years ago, she did certainly offer to 
take the penniless little girl to her own cnildless home and bring her 
up to ladylike habits and womanly refinements. She would have done 
her duty by her, had her offer been accepted, and she would have liked 
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her the better the more entire her dependence ; but the Captain elected 
to take the child himself, and Aunt Hamley had never quite forgiven 
him. The plan had distressed as well as disappointed her. Men were 
doubtful creatures at the best, in her opinion. As husbands, she held 
theoretically by the doctrine of wifely submission and obedience, as 
women often do when the rod wherewith they rule is of iron sharply 
pointed ; but outside this theoretical premiership, beyond doing all 
the hard work of the world that women may live softly and fare 
richly, taking care of their ladies in a crowd, looking after the lug- 
gage and the tickets at a railway station, and managing the business 
details of life, she did not see of what good they were. When it 
came to an old sea captain, with a wooden leg and only his half-pay 
and pension, taking charge of a little girl of six, and never a lady in 
the establishment to see that her hair was properly brushed, or that 
her boot-tags were neatly tucked in and her clothes nicely made, she 
was more disgusted at the selfishness and home-helplessness of the sex 
than she had ever been before; and this was saying much. 

This refusal to let her have Patricia had not only offended her with 
her brother, but had given her a distaste for the girl herself. Though 
she had never seen her since her cherubic days of short frocks and 
scratched legs, she was sure that she had “ grown up undesirable by 
the logical necessity of her training ;” and she did not care that Dora 
Drummond, Mr. Hamley’s young cousin whom she had adopted in 
default of Patricia after her brother’s refusal, should have such ques- 
tionable companionship. 

“She must be dreadful,” she used to say when discussing her un- 
known niece in family conclave ; and both Mr. Hamley and Dora used 
to say, “ Dreadful indeed !” in concert. 

Neither of these last-mentioned persons wanted to see Mrs. Hamley 
become interested in her niece. To Mr. Hamley the adoption of his 
own cousin had been a matter of intense pride and satisfaction ; and 
such a cousin too!—fit to be a queen, he used to think. And dear 
Dora, though not noticeably jealous, naturally wished to keep her 
standing intact, and did not desire a rival. Hence, no word of praise 
—that was impossible, for no one knew if she was praiseworthy or 
not—but no word of indulgent hope was ever coupled with Patricia’s 
name at Abbey Holme, and the idea. of her was associated with a 
certain steadfast disfavour that bore its fruits in the time to come, and 
made itself felt even now in the time at hand. 

Patricia had thus some cause for the sudden dismay that overcame 
her when her uncle said he would write to Aunt Hamley for her 
advice and be guided by it. She knew by intuition that all the advice 
they would have from Abbey Holme would be hard and uncomfortable 
so far as she was concerned; and who knows? perhaps her uncle 
would adopt it, whatever it might be, even if it hurt himself to do so. 
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He had his crotchets at times, and was not always in the same humour ; 
and his conscience had a trick of self-torturing when he was not quite 
well, which led him to acts of pain and penance, happily of short 
duration if severe while they lasted. 

Right or wrong however, this idea of a lady companion had taken 
possession of him ; and with it the necessity “of consulting his sister 
Hamley in a matter so purely out of his line.” So acting on the 
theory of the providential inspiration of his thought, he wrote now on 
the instant to Abbey Holme, at Milltown, as has been said; and in 
doing so felt he had washed his hands of half his responsibility and 
all his difficulty. 


Cuapter III. 
“WHAT WOULD YOU DO, LOVE?” 


Tus was the first break in Patricia’s life; a break as yet only 
potential, not actual. But it brought her up with a round turn, 
as she herself would have said, and made her reflect on her position, 
for the first time seriously. For the first time too, it opened the 
gate of the future and gave her a glimpse of the possibilities lying 
within. 

Her uncle’s darling, to be sure, that she knew she was; the light 
of his days, the apple of his eye. He could no more get on without 
her than the trees and the flowers in the garden could live without 
the sun. She knew all this well enough; had always known it with 
more or less consciousness from the time when she was brought to 
the cottage in her little black frock, with her doll in her arms, and 
Uncle Robert, whose name was associated in her childish mind with 
perennial sugarplums and almost the only toys she ever had, had 
taken her on his knees and had kissed her and her doll too, and had 
told her with a husky voice that he would be her father now, and that 
she was to be a good girl and say her prayers, and never do anything 
behind backs she was afraid of all the world seeing. 

From that time she had taken her place and had rooted. And she 
had been happy; who indeed happier? It had been just the life 
that had suited best with her physical temperament and her moral 
nature. She was nothing of a dreamer, nor yet of a casuist; she was 
contented with things as they were; things she could touch and 
understand without going to their roots or questioning eternal causes. 
She liked to know that she was doing right, but she did not care to 
analyse her own sensations, nor to understand exactly where her right 
might have broadened into wrong. Certainly she was not over well 
educated nor yet intellectually inclined. Hitherto she had not cared 
greatly for reading, save history, which was true and therefore 
fascinating enough; and her uncle had not made her read much 
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beside the Bible and Shakespeare, which last he had Bowdlerised on 
his own account with a broad pen and very thick ink. But on the 
other hand she had learnt a good deal of natural history, and what 
she knew of life was by the village dramas acted before her eyes, 
not by theories thought out by others. As yet she had more con- 
science than consciousness, and a moral sense keener than her 
intellectual perceptions. 

Her physical life too, suited her as exactly as the rest. Two-thirds 
of it was passed in the open air, chiefly in strong exercise; and her 
home occupations were for the most part active—outside her needle- 
work and her evening backgammon with her uncle. Her health was 
perfect, and her strength greater than the strength of most women, 
save such as work in the fields or the like. And she loved to use it. 
And as, happily for her, her uncle did not think it part of the eternal 
rule of right that women should be defrauded of their inheritance of 
health and development, she did use it, and to good purpose. Thus 
it was that she never knew what it was to be sick or sorry, depressed 
or doubtful, out of heart or out of temper, or at cross purposes with 
life at home or abroad. 

But with all this fullness of joy in the present her future was not 
assured. Her uncle was not her father, and she had no claims here- 
after, if many privileges now. If anything happened—she did not 
realise for the instant what could happen—so that she had to turn 
out into the world, what could she do whereby to gain her own 
bread ? Absolutely nothing, unless her physical strength might turn 
to some account ; and how could it? Women were wanted for fingers, 
not muscles: clever heads, not powerful bands. If ever that day of 
need came, of all girls living she, so rich in life’s best wealth now, 
would be the most to be despised then. It came to her with a shock, 
a blow. She almost started as she saw the truth of her position, and 
felt herself for the moment degraded by her ignorance, her uselessness, 
anywhere but where she was. 

As she sat by the window, her work fallen from her hands, her 
eyes fixed on the sea that stretched from the familiar shore far away 
into the unknown, so like her own life—ah, so like all life !—she 
tried to reason it out fairly and to convince herself that the dear old 
man’s instinct was right. She had been happy and she had been 
well loved, as also she had loved. She was strong and not afraid ; and 
she knew a few things that were of use in their way, and had been of 
great use hitherto. But she wanted more. She wanted the power of 
self-help if she needed it; she wanted more education and to be made 
more like other women; and she wanted to be taught how to make 
money in the time to come when there would be no one to give it to 
her. For must not that time come in the ordinary course of things? 
However far off—and until now, when she was holding this innocent 
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parliament with herself, she had never once foreseen either the time 
or the fact—was it not to be expected that her dear uncle should die 
before her? And if he did, she would be left absolutely penniless. 
He had nothing but his half-pay and pension; and he had not saved, 
if he was not in debt. He had told her so, many a time; and how 
could she wish him to save when distress was about, and the poor men 
and destitute women and children had to be fed and clothed in the 
hard winters of bad fishing years? Perhaps that was what he was 
thinking of now—the real meaning of this new idea of his about his. 
sister's advice and the lady companion. He was thinking of what 
would be best for her in the future when he should not be with 
her—dear, good, unselfish uncle! And she had shrunk from the pro- 
position—what a wicked thing todo! Ah, she would be so good to- 
night! She would show him that she was sorry she had been so- 
cowardly, and that she was ready to do all, accept all, he proposed. 
How grieved she would be when she was alone in the world to re- 
member her misdeeds! When she was alone—when the supreme 
decree had gone forth! 

Like a picture actually before her she suddenly realised the loss of 
her second father, and saw him lying there dead, and gone for ever 
from her. It was so vivid, she felt as if she could have touched him. 
With a kind of startled cry she put up her hands to her face, and broke- 
into sobs with a strange and bitter pain. 

If her uncle had seen her at this moment he would have thought 
she was crying because of the lady companion, which would have made 
him more determined than before ; and he would have thought her 
temper had “turned nasty,” though that was not her way; and he 
would have been wounded and annoyed. 

No one however did see her, and she soon dried her eyes again : 
tears not being luxuries to her as they are to some—being indeed 
amongst the rarest events of her life. 

“ Crying never did any one any good yet,” she said to herself ; “and I 
had better make my dear uncle happy while he lives than sit here and 
_ Sob over his death, which would make him unhappy, and will not be 
till am an old woman. And I will not vex him any more about this 
lady companion who is to come. I don’t like the idea, and I don’t 
want her for pleasure; but it is my duty to be obedient, and I dare 
say she will teach me a lot of things I ought to know. Oh, I dare 
say it will be all right!—only I hope she will not be like Miss 
Pritchard who always looks as if she had been eating green goose- 
berries. Perhaps she will be a darling. Why not? ‘There are more 
good people in the world than bad, and why should she not be one of 
then? But if Aunt Hamley chooses her? Well! if Aunt Hamley 
chooses her she will perhaps be nice all the same, and at any rate I 
will try to love her and to make her happy.” 
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On which she shook off her hair from her face, threw back her 
shoulders, straightened her slender figure which had drooped to- 
gether as she had pondered, looked out frank and brave to sea and 
sky; and then, as if to meet her brighter mood, she heard a firm, 
swift, manly step come down the lane and stop at the little wicket- 
gate of the garden. Immediately after she was leaning out of the 
window framed in by the crimson foliage, with the sunlight pouring 
on her like a golden glory, laughing to a fair-haired young man in a 
sailor’s cap and jacket who stood on the lawn below. 

“Why, Gordon! I thought you had run away without bidding us 
good-bye!” she said. 

And Gordon Frere, laughing too, answered with just the faintest 
dash’ of Irish accent in his voice: “ Ah now, Patricia, could you think 
so meanly of me as that !” 

“ Well, it was not like you, certainly,” said Patricia; “‘ but people 
do odd things sometimes, you know.” 

“T don’t think I should ever do anything quite so odd as that,” he 
said. 

On which she laughed again, and said, “ No!” 

Presently the Captain, who had finished his letter to his sister 
Hamley, came out;into the porch again. 

“ Hullo, Gordon! where have you been all this time ?” he said. 

“ That’s just what I have been asking,” said Patricia. 

Not that she had in words, but her thoughts had meant the same 
thing. 

“To London, sir,” said Gordon, with a look up at the face framed 
in the scarlet leaves. 

“ Ay ?—and what may you have been doing there, boy ?” 

‘It was only an uninteresting bit of family business on my coming 
of age,” said Gordon. “ Lawyers and deeds, and no end of fees to pay 
and musty old courts to visit.” 

“ Lawyers—sharks !” said Captain Kemball with a shudder. 

He was not an enlightened old gentleman, though he was a good 
one; and he cherished his superstitions. 

“ Well, perhaps,” answered the young man hesitatingly. “And 
yet it saves a world of trouble to have a fellow at one’s elbow who 
knows everything where you know nothing, and who sees so jolly 
far ahead! It is like telling fortunes by the cards; and when that 
old family lawyer of ours, that Mr. Fletcher, whom I believe I 
once mentioned to you—but you knew him for yourself, don’t you, 
sir ?” 

“To be sure I do. The Fletchers come from Milltown where I 
was born and bred,” said the Captain; “and that Fletcher you speak 
of has been our family lawyer for three generations—at least, not 
that man, but the house.” | 
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“TI thought three generations a long time for one life,” laughed 
Patricia. 

She had come downstairs while they were talking, and was stand- 
ing now by the door. She had bathed her eyes and put up her hair 
afresh, and had even gone to the coquettish length of a bright bit of 
ribbon about her throat and a bow of the same colour—dark sailor- 
blue—among the glossy brown of her luxuriant hair ; and as she stood 
there she made a picture more beautiful, Gordon thought, than ever 
poet imagined or painter drew. 

“ We must mind our tackle now the pilot’s aboard—eh, Gordon ?” 
said the old Captain, looking at her proudly. 

And Gordon said “ Yes,” with full meaning. 

“T am glad you know the Fletchers,” then said the Captain. 
“One likes one’s friends*to be in good hands. There is a Catherine 
Fletcher too,” he added, looking with an odd kind of expression at 
Patricia. “She was a beauty in her young days. All Milltown was 
mad after her. She and her brother Henry live still at Milltown, I 
believe. He was a doctor, but he left the profession when the old 
man died ; and a fine fellow he used to be, I remember.” 

“So is Mr. Fletcher in London,” said Gordon; “and so sharp and 
clever! When he used to come in with his mathematical way of put- 
ting things that I thought were all different, as I said, it was like 
fortune-telling somehow. I know he used to make me feel the most 
of a fool I have ever felt.” 

“Eh? ‘Then he must have known his alphabet,” said the Captain 
waggishly ; and Gordon laughed and blushed. 

He was a fine young fellow, brave and strong, but not beyond 
blushing like a girl on occasions. 

“True all the same,” he continued. “ What I thought was as plain 
as that two and two make four, he showed me had this bearing and 
that meaning I had never seen, and that my two and two made five or 
six or nothing at all! I used to feel in a foreign land in that old 
office of his, where I knew neither the language nor the country and 
had to walk as if blindfold, under guidance.” 

“ Long may it remain a foreign country to you and us all!” said 
the Captain fervently. 

“TI think there must be a born antipathy between sailors and 
lawyers,” put in Patricia. 

“Land-sharks and sea-sharks,” said her her uncle quite gravely ; 
“and, of the two, the land-sharks are the worst.” 

“ But this special shark of Gordon’s, this Mr. Fletcher, he seems to 
be harmless enough ?” she said. 

“Fletcher ?—yes, he’s about the best you'll find,” her uncle 
answered. “If he was not one of the devils advocates I should 
say he was about as good a man as ever walked on the face of the 
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earth. He has a strain of honesty, that man, which has stood in 
his way more than once ; he'll never make his fortune out of the ruin 
of other people’s.” 

“ He'll do better—he’ll deal justly by other people’s,” said Gordon ; 
and then the conversation dropped. 

But it left on Patricia a cheery impression. She was glad that 
Gordon had an honest man for his legal adviser when he had business 
on hand, a man he could trust as the caretaker of his fortunes while 
he was away at sea doing his duty to his country, which would not be 
half grateful enough, she used to think, if he came to grief in her 
service like her uncle, or mourn him as he deserved to be mourned if 
he went down altogether in the fight. 

She and Gordon were great friends. When she spoke of him, and 
was conscious that she had to account for the familiar terms on which 
they were together, as happened sometimes, if rarely, she invariably 
said, “We have been brought up together, like brother and sister.” 
And this was true. He had been educated at Mr. Ramsey’s, the 
clergyman who lived at St. John’s and served Barsands as well; while 
his mother and sisters did battle with small means and large preten- 
sions in Germany. And as the journey was expensive and the Frere 
finances limited, he had seldom gone over to them; a big, healthy, 
English boy, destined for the sea and as wild as a colt, not being the 
kind of thing specially desired by a nervous woman in a small foreign 
apartment, with a couple of showy-looking daughters to dress and 
marry. By which it had come about that the Captain had taken 
possession of him in his holidays, and Patricia had learnt to regard 
him as a brother, or something very like one. 

When he first went away to the Britannia training ship she felt 
as if she had lost part of her very self. She was but a little lassie at 
the time, but she always remembered how she had cried when he 
turned the corner, and she saw him for the last time out on the Pen- 
rose Road, waving his cap; and how for days and days after there 
seemed to be no sun left in the sky. Now she was glad he had chosen 
the profession. Naturally, to her mind it was the finest a man could 
choose. Had not her dear uncle, and her grandfather before him, 
been its shining lights? or though when he had got fairly afloat it 
took him away so much, yet when he did come home—St. John’s 
Vicarage and Holdfast Cottage were always “ home” to the poor boy 
who had never known any other—it sent him back with such an 
atmosphere of youthful heroism about him, such a sense of dangers 
braved and difficulties overcome and a noble life’s work nobly begun, 
that she could not grudge the separation which had borne such glorious 
fruits already, and which was to bear others even more glorious in 
the days to come. She would not, if she could, have kept Gordon 
‘moidering” away his youth at Barsands. Pleasant as it was to have 
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him as her companion when she tore about the country on her shaggy, 
ill-groomed pony, or beat up against the wind in the Mermaid, she 
knew that a life of idlenes:, though ever so delightful, was not the 
right thing fora man. And it gave her a little joy to feel that for 
his good she could conquer her own desires, and even rejoice at the 
cause if she grieved over the fact of their separation. But let him be 
gone as long as he would, she was ever entirely loyal to him in his 
absence, never forgot him in her prayers, never took any one else to 
be her brother in his stead, but always kept him first in his generation 
in her heart, as beseemed a steadfast and affectionate sister. 

She loved him as young things of the right kind do love each other, 
without fear or introspection. She scarcely could remember the time 
when Gordon Frere was not part of her life, and when she did not 
love him as much as she loved her uncle, if differently. It was not a 
thing to think about at all. It was a fact; just as much as sisterhood 
or daughterhood is a fact. Gordon was Gordon to her; and when she 
had said that she had said all. 

And yet this time she had been conscious of the slightest possible 
little change in their relations. It was not coolness—by no means 
coolness ; but just a dash of shyness and reserve, as if there was some- 
thing of which they were a little afraid to speak, and as if they both 
felt they must be more careful somehow than they used to be. But 
it was so slight a change that Patricia was resolute not to accept it; 
and as Gordon, on his side, seemed to struggle against the shadowy 
influence in the best way he could, the old joyous harmony that had 
been for so many years unbroken between them still went on, and this 
visit of the bright young sailor to his friends at home was as happy as 
all the others had been. 

“ Any news when you join?” asked Captain Kemball. 

Gordon looked at Patricia ; Patricia looked at him. 

“In three days,” he said, and turned his face to the sea. 

“Oh, Gordon! that is a month too soon!” cried Patricia in frank 
sorrow. “I thought you said you were to stay till the third week in 
November ?” 

“So I did; but the Lords have ordered us away the third week in 
October, you see,” he answered. 

“What a pity! We do miss you so when you go. It seems to get 
worse every time!” said Patricia. 

The young man’s eyes glistened. “Well, I am glad you are so 
sorry, Patricia!” he said frankly. 

“You are? What a horrid speech—and how Irish!” she laughed. 

“Isn’t it better than to go and think not a living soul on shore 
regrets you?” asked Gordon looking at her earnestly. 

“Yes, Pat,” said the Captain taking up the strain; “you don’t 
know what it is to keep watch on a dark night, and be thinking of 
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the dear ones at home, and knowing that they are thinking of you, 
and feeling their blessed hearts so pitiful to hear the wind blow.” 

“Jt’s hard lines for the poor fellows who have no one to care a 
button for them,” put in Gordon; “and I, for one, don’t envy them. 
So you'll please keep on being sorry, Patricia, do you hear ?” 

“ Well, Gordon, I suppose we shall,” said Patricia, with her hand 
on her uncle’s shoulder. “We miss you horribly when you go 
away, don’t we, uncle? Life isn’t the same thing without you, and 
you will take away the last of the summer this time. However ”— 
and she sighed. The sigh meant resignation and “what must be, 
must be.” 

“Don’t make a Molly of him, Pat,” said the old Captain, going into 
the house. 

“Tt’s good news you tell me; I wouldn’t have it altered; I like you 
to miss me when I go,” continued Gordon gravely. 

Without knowing why, Patricia suddenly felt herself grow pale, 
and an odd kind of tremor passed over her. 

“T hear Sarah with the tea-things; come and have some tea,” she 
said abruptly. 

“All right. And you will sing me ‘ Dermot asthore’ after?” asked 
Gordon in a rather lower voice than usual; for he too generally spoke 
as if a northwester was blowing in his teeth. 

“Yes, if you wish it,” was the reply. 

“T do wish it, very much, Patricia. I want to hear ‘Dermot’ and 
‘What would you do, Love? and when I am tossing about at sea I 
shall remember them and you—and this evening.” 

“Why this evening specially ?” asked Patricia. 

But though she tried to speak in her usual frank way, something — 
it was almost like wool—seemed to have got into her throat that 
changed the quality of her voice, eyen to her own ears. Neither 
could she look at Gordon as she was accustomed to look at him. She 
felt bashful, and as if her eyes refused to go his way. Altogether it 
was uncomfortable, and she felt inclined to run away and hide herself 
where he could not find her. Nor was he quite the same to her. A 
trouble, dim, formless, but real, seemed to have fallen between them ; 
and yet it was not the trouble of unkindness. 

“Why? I will not tell you now, Patricia; but some day I will,” 
said Gordon, looking at the gold band of his cap as if it was 
something he had never seen before, and sinking his voice, which 
trembled. 

“Mysteries ? oh, I hate mysteries!” she cried, making a sudden 
effort to conquer her strange sensations, and laughing in a way 
scarcely natural to her, as, with an odd feeling of escape she ran 
into the dining-room—where she mismanaged the tea, or, as the 
Captain called it, “spoilt the brew.” 
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As she did not know very well what she was about she scalded 
herself, which effectually awakened her from the confusion of her 
state; and she did not get entangled again that evening, not even 
when she had finished ‘ What would you do, Love ?’ and Gordon had 
asked her, with his honest blue eyes raised full into hers, “Is that 
what you'd do, Patricia, to any poor fellow who loved you and 
had bad chances?” and she had answered heartily, “ Yes, I would, 
Gordon.” 

“You'd not believe an ill word, and not be frightened by a cold 
fortune ?” he asked. 

“I? No! not all the world could turn me from one I loved !” 
she said warmly. 

“T believe you, Patricia!” said Gordon; and his face beamed with 
something more tender than a smile, deeper than mere pleasure. 
“ You are the truest-hearted girl that ever stepped. Man or woman 
would be safe with you !” 

“Gordon, how can you talk such nonsense!” said Patricia. 

But her cheeks flushed with pleasure, and she felt very happy that 
he thought her so true-hearted. 


Cuarter LY. 
THE ‘ MERMAID.’ 


Naturatty the chief amusement at Barsands was boating, for those 
who owned anything that would float, between a tub and a cockle- 
shell; though, for the matter of that, there was only the Captain to 
keep a pleasure-boat at all—the rest being fishing and seine-boats 
only, of larger or smaller dimensions. And, naturally again, Captain 
Kemball, and Gordon Frere when he was on shore, were never 
happier than when they were cruising about the rocks and islands 
which made this special reach of coast so dangerous. 

Patricia was generally with them, in accordance with the Captain’s 
idea that the right kind of feminine education was to make women 
as brave as men, heroically indifferent to danger and clever in getting 
out of it; courage and presence of mind being the qualities he most 
admired after truth and loyalty. And Patricia was really a very good 
seawoman. She could handle the tiller ropes as well as if she had 
been a pilot on her own account, and she knew every shoal and rock 
and current as accurately as if she had been the hydrographer of the 
station. Her uncle used to call her “the mermaid” sometimes; and when 
he hit on the idea he re-christened his boat, which until then had been 
the Young Holdfast, the Mermaid too, in honour of her. He was 
fond of innocent little jokes, decent man! and one of them was to 
declare gravely to such strangers as he might have seen gaping at her 
pranks in the water—for she could swim like a fish—that he had seen 
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many mermaids in his time; shoals of them about the Pacific Isles ; 
and that this creature there was half a one, web-footed inside her 
shoes, and with the neatest little dorsal fin, just like a lady’s frill, 
between her shoulders. And he always maintained that some of 
them—benighted Londoners for the most part—looked as if they 
believed him. So that instead of being in the way on board the 
Mermaid, if a gale came on and they had to dodge the wind to slip. 
by the Gridiron, she was of as much use, save in absolute strength of 
muscle, as the best A.B. on the Admiralty books. 

The next day the three went out for a long cruise. It was a 
bright breezy day, just such as yesterday had been, only perhaps 
more brilliant and more vigorous; with a full wind that sent the 
little boat merrily along, and just enough sea on to make her “ dance 
like a lady,” said Gordon, as she slipped from wave to wave and laid 
over to the breeze till her sail dipped into the water. The “ white 
horses ” were out, but they only gave greater animation to the scene ;. 
and they were not so much horses as ponies, said the Captain, bonny 
little beasts, sent out by Neptune to view the world and report below ; 
but to see them breaking and leaping beneath the wind, and to see 
how the Mermaid danced and courtesied as they met her, would have 
made a landsman shudder. As it was, it was a sea and sky which to: 
sailors and sea-birds were perfection. 

There was no wool in Patricia’s throat to-day, no mist before her 
eyes. ‘The strong north-east wind seemed to have cleared both her 
and Gordon from that formless trouble of the night before, and the 
happy companionship they had always known, affectionate and un- 
conscious, had come back as if it had never received a check. 

Long after, both Gordon and Patricia remembered this morning as 
one of the golden memories of their youth. It was the last sail the 
pleasant triad had together ; the last time the Captain did the ordering 
and Gordon the hard work—which, however, was not very hard— 
while she, with the ropes in her hand, steered close or clear, luffed, 
fell off a point, or put the helm hard a-port as she noted the signs of 
sea and land; the last time she watched the sail flap heavily against 
the mast as they shifted the boom and she set the tiller sharp, then 
felt the seaman’s glow of satisfaction as she saw the canvas slowly fill, 
in sign that the little boat had not missed stays, and that they were off 
on another tack, cheating the wind and zigzagging defiantly right in 
its very teeth ; the last time she served out their simple dinners on the 
cuddy roof—she eating hers standing while the Captain took the tiller 
ropes for a spell, and looked at his boatand his niece with about equal 
admiration. How well the one sailed, how grandly the other grew! 
How the new white canvas of the Mermaid filled and bellied with 
that perfect line, in its way as beautiful as the curve of a swan’s neck 
or the slant of a bird’s wing! And how prettily the wind caught the 
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girl’s dress and eddied it into billowy wreaths like a purple cloud, 
while it tore her bright brown hair from its slender fastenings, and 
blew it in shining tangles across her face ! 

Beautiful Patricia always was. Her enemies, if she had had any, 
must have confessed this; but to-day she surpassed herself. Even 
her uncle, who had nothing of that sickly sentimentality which moons 
and maunders over a woman’s beauty as if it was a thing to reverence 
like a virtue, and who cared more for what she was than for how she 
looked—even he, as we have said, was filled with a strangely vivid 
sense of the nymph-like splendour of her loveliness as she stood 
there so young and fresh, so full of happy life, and so unconscious of 
her charm! Gordon Frere made a surreptitious sketch in his pocket- 
book, of which she, intent on an enormous sandwich, was in nowise 
aware. She nearly caught him though, as she suddenly looked back 
to the little world on board from her alternate contemplation of the 
horizon and her hunch of bread. But he smuggled away the book in 
time, and all she saw were two blue eyes looking at her roguishly and 
a handsome face lighted up by a smile. Then she smiled too, in her 
responsive way, and the sketch never got discovered nor completed. 
Gordon scarcely needed it to remind him of the girl or the boat, or 
his own thoughts and feelings of this day. 

There was something that seemed to move them all to remain out 
as long as possible on this cruise. It was one of those days which 
make an ineffaceable impression on the memory, and which seem 
different altogether from others. There are times when the fields and 
the sea and the sky seem nothing more than a mere face—something 
to look at, to admire if one will, but not to understand, and not to 
remember with special delight; and there are days which seem to 
show us something beyond and behind, and to put us in harmony 
with the inner heart of nature. And these we never forget, nor the 
aspect of the world as we looked at it then. To Patricia it was as if 
the universe had been swept and garnished afresh, and life had just 
begun, and all things been made beautiful and new since the sun 
broke over the hills this morning. There were no ghosts of dead 
loves, no sorrows, no sighings about earth and sky to-day. It might 
have been the first day of creation, for its sense of buoyant freshness 
to her—the first hour of time when was no Past with its tears and 
funeral faces, only the glad Present and the hope of the Future ; 
and she might have been Eve ere yet the Serpent had whispered to 
her, and before the flaming sword had been drawn. 

In Gordon’s mind ran a strange confusion of texts about the sons 
of men and the daughters of God that came down to them, and it did 
not trouble him that he read the words wrong-handed ; while the 
Captain’s heart went back with his memory some forty years and 
more, when the world used to be newly swept and garnished for him 
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too, and the sons of men fell in with the daughters of God on the 
roads by which he travelled. 

So they sailed and laughed and talked and had long spells of 
silence ; sometimes of a silence that meant dreaming, sometimes only 
watching ; while the little Mermazd ran before the wind with a clean 
sweep and a light pair of heels, and shook and swayed and tossed im- 
patiently, as they put her about and forced her out of her natural 
course, and art and science conquered nature and the elements in the 
old way. And now it was getting dusk when they finally put her 
head straight for Barsands, and steered for home. 

As the evening drew in the weather changed. The bright flecked 
sky became thick and grey, the sun went down behind a heavy bank 
of purple clouds, the wind rose, and the rain began to fall. A storm 
was coming up with the tide, and the tide was running swift and high. 
This dangerous coast-line, full of sharp sunken rocks and strong 
currents as it was, needed both clever seamanship and clear weather to 
render it practicable ; and it was a constantly recurring triumph in a 
small way when the Captain and his niece brought the Mermaid safe 
into harbour again, and defeated for another time Mother Jose’s stand- 
ing prophecy, that the pair of them would be drowned one of these 
fine days ; and then where would they be ? 

This time there seemed a desperate chance that the prophecy might 
be nearer fulfilment than was desirable. But the party on board did 
not take much heed. They put the boat about, and she answered 
gallantly to the helm. So far well; but the freshening gale obliged 
them presently to close-reef their sail, and then they began to look 
somewhat anxiously to their stays and bolts. Even such a slight 
press of canvas as the Mermazd carried was soon more than she could 
bear in the weather that had come on; and now their only course was 
to make all snug, to steer well and carefully, edging away before the 
wind, and to do the best they could with a difficult job. 

Moment by moment things looked worse. The evening settled 
down darker and wilder at every quarter of an hour that passed. The 
wind, which had backed sharp from north-east to south-west, had risen 
to a gale setting dead in-shore, and the tide and the currents swept 
along with tumultuous violence. Already the Gridiron, that dreaded 
reef of rocks, was one line of boiling surf from end to end; and the 
tide was not yet more than half high; and the cliffs were dim with 
the spray that was cast up about them. But while they steered well, 
and the boat obeyed the helm, they were in no real peril; though, 
sometimes buried in the trough, sometimes flung up to the crest of the 
giant waves, the little Mermaid looked as if her, last hour had come, 
and as if she could not possibly live in such a sea. 

On they went, each face gradually getting graver, each heart more 
anxious, but the bonny boat holding her own bravely, when suddenly 
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a tremendous wave, breaking athwart, tore away her rudder and left 
her masterless in the storm. As the sea struck her she gave a lurch 
and heeled over on her side ; but she righted herself in time, and rose 
gallantiy to the wave, trembling in every inch of her as she went 
forward with a leap like a race-horse touched by the whip and the 
spur. Gordon did what he could to utilise the sweep as a rudder ; but 
the sea was too strong; and after trying all the expedients open to 
them they were forced to let things be, and to take counsel of hope 
and courage only. On she went, driven with a force they could 
neither check nor resist. Under bare poles as she was, the storm 
swept her before it like a leaf in a mill-race. They were powerless to 
prevent or to guide. Hitherto, man and science had been the masters, 
now the elements were supreme and man was the slave, and too pro- 
bably, the victim, 

The boat drifted fast, and the precious moments flew with it. If 
only they could weather Penthill Point, where many a good ship’s 
bones lay bleaching at the bottom, the wind would serve them well ; 
they would leave the Gridiron clear to the left and be blown straight 
into Barsands harbour. Would they weather it? Yes, if the wind 
changed but half a point, so as to set them straight for the harbour ; 
no, if it blew dead in-shore, as it blew now; and no, too, if it changed 
more than that half-point, for then they would fall on the Gridiron. 
But it dl not change. It carried them on to their destruction straight 
as an arrow flies. Every wave that rose bore them nearer, every 
moment of time that rushed into eternity drove them closer to the 
cliff, and diminished their chances of escape by so much. It was an 
ugly look-out; and they knew their danger. 

Not a word was spoken. The two men, with the girl between them, 
sat in the stern, holding on by the gunwale and lightly lashed as 
well; a quiet, resolute, silent triad; each as brave as the other, and 
each thinking for the others, “ If only they could be saved, I should 
be content to die!” Sea birds wheeled and screamed above their 
heads, and dipped their slanting wings in the foam that flew over the 
masthead, as the crests of the waves were cut as if by a knife and 
scattered into plumes and streamers of spray. The wind howled 
through the darkening sky, and whistled shrilly among the straining 
shrouds; and the huge billows came thundering after the Mermaid as 
she flew wildly before them, and, overtaking her, deluged her with 
water that swept her deck from end to end, and tried the temper of 
the wood and hemp and iron of which her life had been made. 
Faster and faster she drove before the gale, caught by the wind and 
the tide and hurried dead upon the Point. They seemed to be drawn 
as if by a magnet in this mad race of theirs with death; as if they 
were being hunted by the wind and waves behind them. And then 
suddenly the huge black cliff stood up sharp and square before them 
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and the spray cast off from the face fell back on them in a blinding 
shower. 

“ Hold on!” shouted the Captain. 

And at the word came a shock that threw them all forward, and a 
tearing, ripping noise, that told its own tale. 

“ Keep steady, girl! There’s a God in heaven !” he said, passing his 
arm round Patricia’s waist as the boat reeled back, quivering at the 
blow. 

Divining more than hearing what he said, for the wind and the 
waves drowned all other sounds but their own, Patricia put her arm 
about him too; but she did not speak. Then she turned to Gordon, 
and smiled with a kind of sad but brave cheerfulness as she held out 
her other hand to him. 

He took it and pressed it between both his own ; but he could not 
answer back her smile. His handsome ruddy face was set and 
blanched, his brows were contracted, his teeth clenched tight. Brave 
as he was—a man who emphatically had never known physical fear— 
he was sick with terror now. Not for himself; he would have died 
resolutely enough for his own part; but it seemed to take the man- 
hood out of him somehow to think of her perishing before his eyes, and 
he unable to save her by his strength or by his own sacrifice. There 
was no help for it. The strongest swimmer that ever lived could not 
have breasted the breakers foaming over the rocks at Penthill Point; 
the cliff had not a foothold where the waves might fling them and 
leave them clinging till they were seen and taken off; and a life- 
boat, even if there had been one at Barsands, could not have put out. 

The time, however, for any kind of suspense was shortening with 
each pulse of the tide. Whatever sin each soul there was conscious 
of, let it be confessed now in whispered prayer, humbly but in trust. 
The Great Secret stood very near to each, and in a few moments all 
would be over and all learnt. 

Again and again the Mermaid was lifted by the waves and flung 
like a toy against the cliff. It was pathetic to see the way in which 
she bent to her fate, unresisting, trembling, tossed by each incoming 
wave against the cruel granite, and beaten by wind and water 
savagely. Her seams were opening; her outer planks were torn 
away and ground to splinters as she struck. The work had been 
good to have held out so long. In the midst of his solemn thoughts 
the Captain caught himself measuring the quality of his boat as 
tenderly as he had reckoned up Patricia’s virtues ; but even the best 
work that ever man laid could not have saved them now. It was the 
question only of a few moments. She could not possibly hold out for 
more than five at the longest against the strain that was put upon 
her. 

Five minutes—and then of those three brave loving hearts, the old 
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and young, not one would be left to mourn the other! So far this 
would be merciful. The old life full of honour and the young full of 
hope—they seemed welded so closely one with another that the one 
without the other would be a blank. But ah! how much poorer the 
world would be for their loss! 

Involuntarily they pressed closer together; not a tear, not a 
murmur, among them; only a closer grasp of hands, a stronger strain 
of arms, and a sweet and calm farewell looked lovingly from each to 
each. The one who, up to now, had seemed to suffer most was the 
Captain, because he was in his own mind the one to blame. He 
ought to have been more careful for her—so young, so good—and 
that brave fellow there! It was a mournful ending for two lives so 
full of promise: and he had tasted more than the bitterness of death 
for his own part in his self-reproach and sorrow for them. So it had 
been up to now; but now, in the very presence of death, at the very 
footstool of the Supreme, a strange calm had fallen on him as on the 
others. It was a farewell, but it was also love; it was peace, confi- 
dence, resignation ; but again, and above all, it was love! 

Again the Mermaid struck, again reeled back; and then, just as. 
the last flutter of hope was stilled and they had all looked firmly in 
the face of death, loving and not afraid, a bright light shot through 
the air, and the whizz of a rocket passing over their heads brought a 
rope athwart the deck. The coastguard on the look-out had seen 
them, and the imminence of their peril had been their salvation. 
Close under the cliff as they were the pitch was easy, and if there was 
time all would be saved. 

Gordon sprang for the rope, and Patricia shrank back, pushing 
forward her uncle; but the old man took her in one arm like a child 
and thrust her to the front. To debate the point was to lose all, and 
to yield to his unselfishness was her own best unselfishness. So she 
stood quite calmly, and helped Gordon to lash the rope about her ; 
and in a few secoonds she was safely corded and the signal to haul 
away given. They watched her in the dim twilight as she was 
drawn up by the men on the cliff; she, guiding herself by one hand 
away from the sharp jags and points of the rock while holding on to 
the rope by the other, keeping her eyes turned downward to the sea 
where the men she loved were still floating side by side with death, 
seeming to make her own safety the assurance of theirs by the very 
closeness of union among them ; as if one could not live or die alone. 

Then, over wind and surf they heard the men’s glad cheer as the 
girl was safely landed ; and immediately after another rocket came for 
the Captain’s help. Him too Gordon secured and watched drawn up 
as Patricia had been before him; and now only the poor lad was left, 
sole captain, crew, and pilot of the wreck. But now he was compara- 
tively indifferent. If the Mermatd broke up before he could be saved 
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—and he knew that though she still kept the form and semblance of 
a boat she was no better than if she had heen made of paper, and 
might break up at the next blow—if she went down and he with her, 
at least the girl he loved was safe; and the dear old Captain—he was 
saved too, to still care for her and protect her. 

Looking always upward, he saw clearly, dark as it was, the face of 
Patricia bending down from the heights, as if encouraging him by 
her love. He saw the long, dank, dripping hair falling like a veil as 
she bent ; he saw her eyes looking frankly, yearning and loving too; 
her lips parted with the same tender smile, the same kind of dumb 
speech that he had seen before to-day, and that seemed to say so 
much in its silence. Doubtless it was all fancy, and what he saw was 
a mere dream; but at the time it was real, and he took heart as he 
leoked—heart for her sake. 

Then came another mufiled cheer from the cliff, and again, for the 
third time, the rope fell; and Gordon Frere caught it and was saved. 
But just as his foot left the deck at the first haul from above, the 
Mermaid’s mast fell by the board, and in a second the boat had 
disappeared as if by magic, and only a mass of splintered wood eddy- 
ing in the boiling surf told where she had been. It was like taking a 
life by violence, and they all felt when she went to pieces as if a 
playmate and a friend had died. 

The peril was past; but could Gordon ever forget the cry of joy 
with which Patricia wound both her arms about one of his, as she 
clung to him fora moment with girlish abandonment ?—could he ever 
forget the look in the dear eyes that met his, a look so full of the 
very ecstasy of joy that they seemed to shine like stars in the dark- 
ness? And what was there in her voice when she said: “ Dearest 
Gordon—oh! my brave, dear boy !” that went to his heart as if she 
had said so much more than the words ? 

It was not five minutes since he had sat by her in the boat, hand- 
in-hand, looking at death together, yet it seemed now as if it was a 
lifetime since. But that he was a man, and the two coastguards 
were standing there, and the Captain was on the other side of him 
wringing his hand, Patricia would have learnt more of his heart, and 
her own, than she had yet fully fathomed. All he could do, even for 
her own sake, to give back her caress, was to press her clasped hands 
against him warmly, and say in a voice that would tremble in spite 
of himself, “ Brave and dear yourself, Patricia! You helped to save 
us all.” 

“The one Mermaid has gone, the other is left,” said Captain 
Kemball, looking at his niece. Taking off his cap, he stood bareheaded 
in the storm: “I thank thee, O Lord, for her life!” he said reverently. 
And Gordon, taking off his cap too, said ‘* Amen.” 

Suddenly he blanched and staggered. 
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“ Dear uncle! Gordon, what is it!” cried Patricia, as she caught 
him in her strong young arms just in time to prevent his falling. 

The old man had fainted : a thing he had never done in his life before. 

The coastguardsmen and Gordcn took him up among them, and 
carried him into the little shelter-hut by the signal; where they 
rubbed him and gave him brandy, and by care and tender treatment, 
if rough method, succeeded in bringing him round. But it was a 
long while first ; and at one time it seemed almost hopeless. How- 
ever, he came to himself at last, and sat up and looked about him as 
usual. They wanted him to have a car or cart, anything on wheels, 
sent up for him as far as it could travel. Gordon would have run 
down for it; but the Captain, who had a will of his own insisted on 
walking home. He was never better in his life, he said; and he 
rubbed up his curling white hair, slapped his rotund chest, and chafed 
his chilly hands with vigour. He did not know how he came to be 
such a fool, fainting like a sick girl! It was only because of that 
gipsy, he supposed, pointing to Patricia. When he thought it was 
all over with them he was sorry for her, and blamed himself for it. 
He ought to have kept a smarter look-out, and not have stayed so 
long. So he imagined the faintness was just the reaction when he 
found his little girl safe. He was up to the mark now; no fear! 
and he declined all further coddling. Coddling was not the thing 
he went on when he carried her Majesty’s commission, eh, Gordon ? 
and he’d show them yet that he was man enough for any two of 
them ! 

So, with a kind of innocent rollick that yet was not like himself, 
and with a certain dazed look about him he bade the men good night ; 
emptying his purse among them sailor fashion; and set off down the 
steep cliff path gaily enough. 

It was a weary tramp. The night was pitch dark by now; the 
storm was raging furiously; they were all drenched through and 
through—to their bones, said the Captain; and the cliff path was 
difficult for the mutilated pedestrian at the best of times. To-night 
it was doubly so, being slippery as well as rugged, and difficult to 
find in the blackness overhead. They got down in sufficient safety on 
the whole; though the Captain had one or two bad falls by the way 
which shook him terribly; and, weakened as he was already by 
excitement, fatigue, and that strange fainting fit up above, he was 
fearfully strained by the time they reached home. 

“Ah, my dear, I am getting an old man!” he said to Patricia with 
a half-humorous melancholy, as he fiung himself exhausted on the 
sofa. ‘‘ I must leave off these pranks for the future. For the future, 
indeed! I have lost my boat, and needs must, I’m thinking.” 

“Oh, we will save up our money and get another Mermaid!” said 
Patricia cheerfully. ‘We should be lost without our boat! We 
must have another just like her—the poor old Mermatd !” 
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“We'll have to content ourselves with you, my dear, as the sole 
representative of the tribe,” said the old man. ‘“ Hey, Gordon ?” 

‘“We might do worse,” said Gordon with a sudden flush, as he 
looked at the girl tenderly—as a man looks when he loves. 

The old man caught both the flush and the look. 

“Give me your arm, boy,” he then said with a strange softness of 
manner. “TI feel a little the worse for wear to-night; do you help 
me upstairs. You won't be jealous, Pat?’ 

“Of Gordon? No indeed, whatever he were to do for you, dear!” 
she answered frankly. “Jealous of Gordon!” she laughed. 

“That's right, my girl. Of all the fiends that ruin happiness, 
and dignity too, jealousy is one of the worst. Never give it harbourage 
in your heart, lass. Keep out jealousy and keep in truth; and re- 
member that a friend is a friend, and that your word once passed, 
you must go to the stake before you break it! Now give mea kiss, 
and good night.” 

Patricia laid her hand in his. “Dear uncle!” she said fondly, 
bending her face to his. 

He took her hand ; then laid it side by side with Gordon’s as if 
measuring both together. 

“Tt’s a pleasant patie enough!” he said to the young man, smiling. 
“ Not a fine lady’s useless little fist, but a good, serviceable, womanly 
hand that can handle a rope and dandle a baby, both as they should 
be done. I’m thinking it will be a treasure some day to some one.” 

“Uncle!” she remonstrated, with a burning face; while Gordon 
gave her hand one strong silent pressure, answering, and not looking 
at her : 

“It will so, sir. And I hope he will get it who will prize it most.” 

“Good night, lassie,” said the Captain with a smile half pleased, 
half pathetic. “It’s all right. When I’m gone you'll have him to 
take care of you. Sleep well and don’t dream ; or if you do, dream of 
those who love you.” 

“Good night, my dear—my dearest dear!” she exclaimed, and 
threw her arms round his neck and kissed him fervently ; he pressing 
her to his heart with a kind of passionate solemnity of which Patricia 
had never seen the like in him before. “Good night, Gordon,” she 
then said, her eyes downcast, her cheeks dyed crimson, and tears, she 
did not know why, beginning to start. 

“There, boy, give her a kiss ; you have earned it to-night,” said the 
Captain, standing as it were between them, holding a hand of each. 
“ Kiss your friend, Pat, who has been so near to death with you and 
who helped to save you.” 

Trembling as much as herself, Gordon drew her gently towards 
him. The tears had come fully into her eyes by now, and were falling 
slowly and heavily down her cheeks—tears that were alternated with 
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a smile and a blush, and a wish that her dear uncle had not said what 
he had; and yet, what harm was there in kissing her old friend ? 

Feeling that to obey his ‘wish frankly was better modesty than to 
object, she lifted up her face all wet as it was, and Gordon, with 
almost as much bashfulness as her own, trembling, proud, happy, 
and yet shy, stooped his head and kissed her full on the lips, with a 
reverent tenderness if also a frank affection not lost on the Captain. 

“Thank you for all you have done,” said Patricia simply; and 
lighting her candle, went off to bed with a trouble at her heart she 
had never felt before. 

She heard her uncle, helped by Gordon, stumble heavily upstairs. 
He walked as a drunken man might, and somehow the failing footsteps 
struck a chill to her heart that seemed like the beginning of disaster. 
Then she heard the young man’s voice and his in lower earnest talk ; 
and then a “Good night” said cheerily, as Gordon closed the door 
and strode downstairs. And after this she heard no more. 

Thronging thoughts perplexed and possessed her, so that she could 
not sleep, weary as she was. It seemed to her as if all things had sud- 
denly gone astray, and life was different altogether to-night from what 
it had been this morning. In the morning how bright everything had 
been ; in the evening how dark and full of dread! The Mermaid lost ; 
her uncle unlike himself; Gordon going away for at least two, and 
may be five, years—and he too not the same old friend and chum that 
he had been all these past years—but this was not a change that gave 
her the same pain the others gave her; in the distance Aunt Hamley 
and the lady companion who would introduce a new order of things, 
and perhaps an order they would not like—these thoughts kept her 
awake far into the night. Her head would keep on talking to her, as 
was her phrase; but at last she dropped asleep with the heavy 
slumber of the young, and did not awake till quite late into the 
morning. 








Suvenal in London. 


Juv.: SATIRE I1.—(continue?), 


Ir, as you brood upon the ills you see, 

‘The grip of greed, the wrath of misery ; 

If, as you count the force on either side, 

The rage which frets against the hand of pride, 

And as you watch the mischief, it may seem 

Your Church can heal it, scout the idle dream. 

‘Time was, when they who preached could rouse the soul, 
And make the tide of misery backward roll ; 

Time was, when men were dough, and words were leaven, 
And the voice seemed to issue forth from heaven, 
When his strange message the bold preacher brought, 
And staked his life upon the truth he taught ; 

When, meditating on his sacred page, 

He woke the slumbering spirit of his age ; 

When, seeking anxious hearts and greedy ears, 

He stirred their anger or dispelled their fears ; 

Telling his moving tale to every sense, 

The tale of sorrow, wrong, and recompense, 

Of how God’s arm was bared to ease their grief, 

Of how His spirit aided their relief, 

Of how the enemy must turn and fly 

Before the strong right hand and kindled eye ; 

Of how men feught for God in ancient days, 

And having won their battle, sang His praise ; 

Or, if their sorrows found no mortal friend, 

God’s self would give them vengeance in the end. 
Preachers like these, have in their darkest hour, 

Given men new hopes, and made their church a power. 


What is the union of your Church and State ? 
Your priests are merely lackeys of the great. 
Your bishop is a prince, a lord, a peer, 

A man of several thousand pounds a year, 
Whom kindly Providence permits to hive 
A copious family, and make it thrive. 
Chosen to fill his see on no pretence 

Of courage, foresight, learning, eloquence ; 
A schoolmaster, an ignorant cadet, 

A priest with kinsfolk near the cabinet, 
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A pompous don, of kindly, stupid face, 

These, Paul and Peter ! oceupy your place. 

‘There, though we miss the groaning voice of Trench, 
One Irish howl still issues from the bench. 


To the dry bones of dogma can they give 
The prophet’s power, Be clothed with flesh and live ? 
Can they perform the work which has been done, 
Revive the nation’s faith, and make it one ? 
Can they do that which Knox and Melville did, 
And make the peoples follow as they bid ; 
Lay down a polity, enact its laws, 
And win all hearts to struggle for that cause ? 
Of course not ; and they know it. Nota word 
For justice, right, and.truth is ever heard 
From that Right Reverend Bench, on whose soft perch 
Roosts the fine linen of the English Church. 
They know it; grateful Ellicott displays 
The saintly gifts for which the nation pays, 
When, raising up his apostolic hand, 
He spoke in scorn of those who own no land, 
Blessed the good food, consigned the poor to God, 
And mindful of the child, spared not the rod ; 
Bade the bluff farmers try the good old rule 
And duck their critics in the nearest pool ; 
Those evil men, who seek to cut the knot 
Which ties the peasant to his wretched lot. 
Such speeches, if that peasant ever sees, 
How must he bless that prelate, on his knees, 
And thank the destiny which lets him live 
Where farmers hear the advice which bishops give. 


Within those walls, inside whose sombre shade 
The best and meanest of your dead are laid ; 
Where good and bad are crowded in one spot, 
Where Palmerston’s entombed and Burnes is not, 
Whence Cromwell, once a king in all but name, 
Buried in pomp, was tossed away in shame: 

In Oxford, where if wisdom be the dress, 
With which man clothes his native nakedness, 
Bare as their savage sires, but not ashamed, 
Successive bigots have in turn declaimed : 
In the prim kirk, where all that meets the view 
Is the vast pulpit and primeval pew, 
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Chanting an eclogue for a homily 

Dean Stanley pipes of peace and amity. 
Ignores all creeds, demands but one assent, 
Maintains no tenet but the Establishment ; 
Welcomes each zealot with a gracious smile— 
Pusey, Colenso, Bennett, Voysey, Ryle ; 

Bids them avoid each others’ throats, and be 
That work of art, “a happy family ;” 

Bids them relinquish all sectarian rage, 
Endure each other, but adore the cage ; 

Bids them no longer snap and snarl and bark, 
But make the English Church like Noah’s ark ; 
Where all were safe, and where the patriarch stored 
Good food and plenty for the beasts on board, 
Clean and unclean, gave every one his dole, 
And kept them strong and sound, and sleek and whole. 
“Think as you please—the deluge is outside ; 
Let others battle with the roaring tide. 

Your business only is, to save your skin, 

And your best policy, to keep within. 

What though the craft be crazy? She may last. 
Have every stitch of sail in by the mast ; 
Don’t rouse the notice of the angry storm 

By any rag of dogma, creed, or form ; 

Of charity and comprehension preach. 

Your aim must be to win and not to teach ; 

By art, by music, seek to gain assent, 

Be learned, vague, descriptive, eloquent. 

Some men, as Rainey is, are over nice. 

Our motto runs: For peace at any price. 

A church as broad as this is should and can 
Win to its interest every prudent man ; 

And if some grumbling cynic should be near 
Who asks, Cuz bono ? whisper in his ear, 

‘’Tis a police, which at the worst will keep 
Some people quiet, and will do it cheap.’” 


So pipes your Stanley, but he pipes in vain. 
Another sings in quite a different strain ; 
Here mumbling out his histrionic mass, 

His rival chants, here “ass intones to ass”; 
Sets up, with folly which is half sublime, 
The withered fetish of a bygone time, 

States that the priest alone can loose or lock 
Who proves his pedigree from Peter’s stock ; 
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Curses without remorse, or stint, or doubt, 

All who don’t make the thousand quarterings out ; 
And fancying Paradise a strict entail, 

Grants hope to those whose lineage does not fail. 
Of course asserts that he can ban and bless, 
Give, or withhold, eternal happiness, 

Bids women bow before the sacred priest, 

Adore his function, and confess at least. 

I grant him pious, charitable, chaste, 

Were he a woman I might grant him taste ; 

But that this worship of the past should give, 
One worthy aim for which to work or live, 

Or fancy seek that empire to renew 

Which the strong Saxon smote and overthrew ; 
That gewgaws such as these should ever be 
Anything but a refuge from ennui, 

That monks can save the world, or ever could, 
That anchorites and fakirs do you good, 

Is to bring Buddha back before your gaze. 

Men do not eat the lotus in our days. 


Since then your State, your Senate, and your Laws 
Harass the poor man and the poor man’s cause, 
And since no tyranny provokes more hate, 
None makes the coming strife more desperate, 
Than that which grinds the weak but aids the strong, 
And through the forms of right does constant wrong : 
Since the priest plies, and with successful pains 
His proper craft of rivetting the chains, 
Abandons that of which his Master spoke, 
Looses no band, breaks no oppressor’s yoke, 
Nor, preaching justice, mercy, duty, right, 
Makes the deaf hear and gives the blind their sight ; 
Since that which ought to raise the soul of man 
Strives to enslave and crush it, if it can; 
Since neither Church nor State afford you aid 
(The Head is wearied, and the Heart’s afraid) ; 
Since they who could do something, did they please, 
Live for the day which gives them wealth and ease: 
Since politicians box the compass round, 
And all professions have a hollow sound ; | 
Since princes choose a pigeon for their aim, 
Or, at the best, attend a drive of game ; 
Since in this noise, and heat, and din, and crush, 
Henley anticipates “an ugly rush,” 
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Perhaps it may be thought you could discern 
One other means by which to serve your turn, 
And while these natural forces all confess 

Are grown too weak, too sordid, try the Press. 


If you believe that voice is talking still 
Out of an honest heart and fervid will, 
As when men spoke their thought, and when their word 
Sounded like thunder, and the people heard ; 
If you conceive that in these latter days 
There burns one flicker of that ancient blaze, 
When like a beacon on each lofty height 
Each nobler spirit caught and gave the light ; 
If you imagine that the hackney’s pen 
Can win its wages, and win also men, 
Or that these sightless leaders of the blind 
Can keep the trust, or gain it, of mankind ; 
Dismiss the fancy, scout the idle dream, 
And learn that things exist not as they seem. 
I grant that even at the present hour, 
The faded echo vaunts its former power ; 
But just as trembling savages adore 
The fetish worshipped by their sires of yore, 
So though your fourth estate affects to rule, 
Its bluster only serves to scare the fool. 
Distrust the moral that it fain would tell : 
It does not write to teach—it writes to sell. 
Who cares to meditate upon the news 
Of brisk Bohemians in the pay of Jews ? 
Or look, except in horror, at the rate 
With which these creatures crawl upon the great ? 
Let Derby learn a solemn speech by heart, 
(The only use to which he puts the part), 
Quote commonplaces with a sullen look, 
And talk a good boy’s well-ruled copy-book ; 
“ How wise! how deep! how true!” your papers say : 
“ Behold the statesman of the future day ! 
Here let us all our differences sink, 
Accept the teacher—catch the missing link. 
Here Whig and Tory prudently combine, 
Freedom and order deftly intertwine.” 


Trust me, a nation’s teachers never stoop 
To act the sycophant, to catch the dupe ; 
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Nor would they, if they held their vaunted power, 
Retail the gossip of the passing hour ; 

Nor in a sea of soft sensation splash, 

Nor vend a racing prophet’s slangy trash, 

Nor scribble Cockney talk of fells and streams, 
Nor dribble science, and its airy dreams, 

Nor twaddle on the marriage of a peer, 

Nor meet stern anger with a clever sneer, 

Nor always wait upon ‘the upper ten,’ 

Nor write ‘as gentlemen for gentlemen,’ 

Nor chatter to a city of the dead, 

And never touch one heart, or teach one head. 
Give me a man that loves, a man that hates, 
And I may think he means the thing he states ; 
What leisure or what patience serves to heed 
The idle chat which languid quidnunes read ? 


In this, the dullest epoch of your race, 
Letters have occupied the lowest place. 
Your publishers aver ; no book is bought 
Which tasks attention, or which wakens thought ; 
Sense is a drug, learning is voted slow, 
For novels are the staple of the Row. 
Here Lytton has made villainy sublime, 
And Reade demanded sympathy for crime ; 
Here Trollope drawls interminable lives, 
Of country parsons and of bishops’ wives ; 
Here Disraeli lavished, in Lothair, 
The wealth of Houndsditch on his wedded pair. ' 
These are the men that write ; your modest verse 
Can only say the women are far worse ; 
Who find one place a never failing source 
Of plot, of scene, of passion, of discourse ; 
Whose candid, artless characters display, 
Why they were frail, and why they went astray ; 
And by their open tale of fervid truth 
Assist the morals of your British youth— 
Upon these nudities, quick, sharp, and true, 
Lay on thy knout, thou Saturday Review ! 


Like knotted whipcord in an age of silk, 
Like aquafortis in an age of milk ; 
Still may it deftly ply its proper art, 
Aim at the sore, or cauterise the part ; 
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Nor let its critics, resting from the fight, 

Like Homer's heroes, cease to smash and smite, 
Withhold their vitriol from the general view, 
And squirt their golden syrup on the few; 

As, ladling flattery from their several tubs, 
Stubbs butters Freeman, Freeman butters Stubbs. 


Your poets, teachers of mankind before, 
Through idle ears voluptuous ditties pour, 
The muse of Tennyson, sublime, supreme, 
Upstarting from a sea of clotted cream, 
In polished verse drones out the lengthened song 
Of Arthur’s table, and its maundering throng ; 
And, just to prove that goddesses grow old, 
Is one third prophetess, and two thirds scold. 
While the slab fountain, from which Swinburne’s rose, 
Is wholly different to one’s eyes—and nose. 
Arnold’s Castalia, swelling to its brim, 
Could scarce afford a minnow room to swim ; 
So thin its stream is, and so slight its force, 
Clear though its waters be, and pure its source. 
The Paradise which Morris loves to paint 
Confirms the sinner, and allures the saint. 
What need to try your patience, waste your time, 
With the small fry which babble on in ‘rhyme ? 
Browning I might admire, if I could guess 
The meaning of the words he sends to press; 
I read it forwards, and am never sure ; 
But backwards, ’tis a little less obscure. 


Well, poets are but painted butterflies ; 
Each pretty creature flits its day, and dies. 
Some last a little longer, and are set, 
Glistering and gilded, in a cabinet ; 

Where, sleeping beauties of a byegone age, 
The dunce who owns them rarely cuts a page. 


What shall I say of those who write or prate 
Of social science and your social state ? 
Who draw dark pictures of the ills they see, 
And talk the cant of cheap philanthropy ; 
Who rave about the griefs which men endure, 
But never venture to disclose the cure ; 
Who never touch the vices of your laws, 
Who never probe the sore, nor show its cause ; 
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Who either do not know, or will not see, 

Since mischief works, the mischief’s remedy ; 
Who tell the world the thing it sadly knows, 
Its ceaseless sorrows, and its helpless throes ; 
Who deal in sentiment, but never seek 

How to chastise the spoiler, aid the weak ? 

The Priest and Levite look, and turn aside, 
The scorn they feel they do not care to hide; 
The poor Samaritan does all he can, ; 
Stoops to assist and heal the wounded man— 
Those creatures whine a dirge, and scold apace, 
And tell the story of the mournful case ; 

But touch and tend him, and their fingers scil ? 
No; better save their twopence, wine and oil. 
What earthly benefit do they afford 

To Ginx’s baby, and to Bantam’s lord, 

Who never strive to place before your view 
Why Ginx’s baby is, and Bantam too? 


Of this be sure, if, dwelling side by side, 
Two races live, one swoln with wealth and pride, 
Tossing itself in idle, careless guise ; 
The other watching all with angry eyes, 


Impatient at the life its toil sustains, 

And counting up its neighbour's easy gains ; 
Then scheming wildly for some perfect plan 
On which to build a brotherhood of man ; 
And groping slowly for the needful skill, 
With nothing for its end, except the will ; 
Tn such a case, believe me, danger lurks, 
And if it be a mischief, mischief works. 


But since the teachers in whose words you trust 
Know nothing of what lies beneath the crust, 
Like Bacon or Montaigne, I'll tell in rhyme 
The hidden wisdom of an ancient time. 


On Enna’s plains the child of Ceres walked, 
Picked up the flowers, and danced, and sang, and talked ; 
Her smart attendants, like your modern press, 
Told of Olympus, scandal, fashion, dress ; 
How many foxes Artemis had killed, 
How big a bag had Sir Actzon filled ; 
How Phaethon had plunged, and coine to grief, 
And Hermes was, from whim alone, a thief; 
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How Plutus had just bought a handsome place; 
And Venus had incurred some fresh disgrace ; 
How sweet the idylls were which Phoebus wrote, 
And Neptune’s yacht! the prettiest afloat : 

And how Miss Pallas, with some other frights, 
Was always lecturing on woman’s rights; — 

And how Prometheus too, had taken pains 

To educate the peasant’s muddy brains, 
Stirred*him to put himself on his defence, 

And thus dispute his lord’s omnipotence ; 

And how two augurs, nominees of Zeus, 

Poured on the meddling wretch their best abuse ; 
And how the vultures of the Olympian cause 
Tore at him, day and night, with beak and claws ; 
What was the price of Vulcan’s iron then, 

What coals per ton, and what he paid his men ; 
What in the prospect of the Titans’ wars 

Might satisfy the vested rights of Mars, 

Make him exchange into the home brigade, 

And quit his place for those who know the trade ; 
And not to run that ancient peerage through, 
What ’twas they thought, and what they liked to do.. 
When all were careless, suddenly there came 


The grimmest gentleman whom tongue can name, 
Routed the pretty conclave then and there, 
And sent the landed interest—you know where. 


Much have I said, but more remains behind ;. 
Aye, further matters of a weightier kind ; 
The gathered sorrows of an angry heart—— 
But hark! the bell is rmging, we must part. 
Farewell! remember me; and should you care 
To cross, and seek me in my distant lair, 
I'll meet, you, if you wish, half-way at least 
Where the full west receives the hungry east. 
"Twill not be long, I hope, before you use 
One western settler’s welcome, and his news.” 

Epwin Herom 








Recollections of Visits to Ashisticl and Abbotsford. 


By SUSAN EDMONSTONE FERRIER, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ MARRIAGE,’ ‘ INHERITANCE,’ ETC. 


I HAvE never kept either note-book or journal, and as my memory is- 
not a retentive one I have allowed much to escape which I should 
now vainly attempt to recall. Some things must, however, have 
made a vivid and durable impression on my mind, as fragments 
remain, after the lapse of years, far more distinct than occurrences of 
much more recent date; such, amongst others, are my recollections of 
my visits to Ashistiel and Abbotsford. 

The first took place in the autumn of 1811, in consequence of 
repeated and pressing invitations from Mr. Scott to my father, in 
which I was included. Nothing could be kinder than our welcome, 
or more gratifying than the attentions we received during our stay ;. 
but the weather was too broken and stormy to admit of our enjoying 
any of the pleasant excursions our more weather-proof host had in- 
tended for us. My father and I could therefore only take short. 
drives with Mrs. Scott, while the bard (about one o'clock) mounted 
his pony, and accompanied by Mr. Terry the comedian, his own son 
Walter, and our young relative George Kinloch, sallied forth for a 
long morning’s ride in spite of wind and rain. In the evening Mr. 
Terry commonly read some scenes from a play, to which Mr. Scott 
listened with delight, though every word must have been quite: 
familiar to him, as he occasionally took a part in the dialogue im- 
promptu ; at other times he recited old and awesome ballads from 
memory, the very names of which I have forgot. The night pre- 
ceding our departure had blown a perfect hurricane ; we were to leave- 
immediately after breakfast, and while the carriage was preparing 
Mr. Scott stepped to a writing-table and wrote a few hurried lines in. 
the course of a very few minutes; these he put into my hand as. 
he led me to the carriage; they were in allusion to the storm, coupled 
with a friendly adieu, and are to be found in my autograph album. 

“The mountain winds are up, and proud 
O’er heath and hill careering loud ; 
The groaning forest to its power 
Yields all that formed our summer bower. 
The summons wakes the anxious swain, 
Whose tardy shocks still load the plain, 


And bids the sleepless merchant weep, 
Whose richer hazard loads the deep. 
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For me the blast, or low or high, 

Blows nought of wealth or poverty ; 

It can but whirl in whimsies vain 

The windmill of a restless brain, 

And bid me tell in slipshod verse 

What honest prose might best rehearse ; 
How much we forest-dwellers grieve 
Our valued friends our cot should leave, 
Unseen each beauty that we boast, 

The little wonders of our coast, 

That still the pile of Melrose grey, 

For you must rise in minstrel’s lay, 
And Yarrow’s birk immortal long 

For you but bloom in rural song. 

Yet Hope, who still in present sorrow, 
Whispers the promise of to-morrow, 
Tells us of future days to come, 

When you shall glad our rustic home ; 
When this wild whirlwind shall be still 
And summer sleep on glen and hill, 
And Tweed, unvexed by storm, shall guide 
In silvery maze his stately tide, 
Doubling in mirror every rank 

Of oak and alder on his bank ; 

And our kind guests such welcome prove 
As most we wish to those we love.” * 


Ashistiel, October 13, 1811. 


The invitation had been often repeated, but my dear father’s in- 
creasing infirmities made him averse to leave home, and when, in 
compliance with Sir Walter’s urgent request, I visited Abbotsford in 
the autumn of 1829, I went alone. I was met at the outer gate by 
Sir Walter, who welcomed me in the kindest manner and most flatter- 
ing terms, indeed nothing could surpass the courtesy of his address on 
such occasions. On our way to the house he stopped :and called his 
two little grandchildren, Walter and Charlotte Lockhart, who were 
chasing each other like butterflies among the flowers—the boy was 
quite a Cupid, though not an al fresco one’; for he wore a Tartan 
cloak, whose sundry extras fluttered in the breeze as he ran to obey 
the summons, and gave occasion to his grandfather to present him to 
me as “Major Waddell” ;f the pretty little fairy-looking girl he next 
introduced as “ Whipperstowrie,” and then (aware of my love for fairy 
lore) he related the tale, in his own inimitable manner, as he walked 
slowly and stopped frequently in our approach to the house. As 
soon as I could look round I was struck with the singular and 
picturesque appearance of the mansion and its environs. Yet I must 


* Lines written by Walter Scott while the carriage was waiting to con- 
vey my father and me from Ashistiel.—S. E. F. 
+ One of Miss Ferrier’s characters in her novel of ‘ The Inheritance.’ 
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own there was more of strangeness than of admiration in my feelings ; 
too many objects seemed crowded together in a small space, and there 
was a “felt want” of breadth and repose for the eye. On entering 
the house I was however charmed with the rich imposing beauty of 
the hall, and admired the handsome antique appearance of the dining- 
room with its interesting pictures. After luncheon Sir Walter was 
at pains to point them out to my notice, and related the histories of 
each and all; he then conducted me through the apartments, and 
showed me so much, and told me so many anecdotes illustrative of the 
various objects of intérest and curiosity they contained, that I retain 
a very confused and imperfect recollection of what I saw and heard. 
It was a strong proof of his goodnature that in showing the many 
works of art and relics of antiquity he had continued to accumulate 
and arrange with so much taste and skill, he should have been at 
such pains to point out the merits and relate the history of most of 
them to one so incapable of appreciating their value. But he never 
allowed one to feel their own deficiencies, for he never appeared to be 
aware of them himself. 

It was in the quiet of a small domestic circle I had again an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the society of Sir Walter Scott, and of witnessing, 
during the ten days I remained, the unbroken serenity of his temper, 
the unflagging cheerfulness of his spirits, and the unceasing courtesy 
of hismanners. I had been promised a quiet time, else I should not 
have gone, and indeed the state of the family was a sufficient 
guarantee against all festivities. Mrs. Lockhart was confined to 
bed by severe indisposition, while Mr. Lockhart was detained in 
London by the alarming illness of their eldest boy, and both Captain: 
Scott and his brother were absent. The party, therefore, consisted 
only of Sir Walter and Miss Scott, Miss Macdonald Buchanan (who 
was almost one of the family), and myself. Being the only stranger, 
I consequently came in for a larger share of my amiable hosts’ time 
and attention than I should otherwise have been entitled to expect. 
Many a pleasant tale and amusing anecdote I might have had to 
relate had I written down half of what I daily heard; but I had 
always an invincible repugnance to playing the reporter and taking 
down people’s words under their own roof. Every day Sir Walter 
was ready by one o'clock to accompany us either in driving or walk- 
ing, often in both, and in either there was the same inexhaustible 
flow of legendary lore, romantic incident, apt quotation, curious or 
diverting story ; and sometimes old ballads were recited, commemorative 
of some of the localities through which he passed. Those who had 
seen him only amidst the ordinary avocations of life, or even doing 
the honours of his own table, could scarcely have conceived the fire 
and animation of his countenance at such times, when his eyes seemed 
literally to kindle, and even (as some one has remarked) to change 
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their colour and become a sort of deep sapphire blue; but, [perhaps 
from being close to him and in the open air, I was more struck with 
this peculiarity than those whose better sight enabled them to mark 
his varying expression at other times. Yet I must confess this was an 
enthusiasm I found as little infectious as that of his antiquarianism. 
On the contrary, I often wished his noble faculties had been exercised 
on loftier themes than those which seemed to stir his very soul. 

The evenings were passed either in Mrs. Lockhart’s bedroom or in 
chatting quietly by the fireside below, but wherever we were he 
was always the same kind, unostentatious, amusing, and “amusable 
companion. 

The day before I was to depart Sir David Wilkie and his sister 
arrived, and the Fergusons and one or two friends were invited to 
meet him. Mrs. Lockhart was so desirous of meeting this old friend 
and distinguished person, that though unable to put her foot to the 
ground, she caused herself to be dressed and carried down to the 
drawing-room while the company were at dinner. Great was her 
father’s surprise and delight on his entrance to find her seated (looking 
well and in high spirits) with her harp before her, ready to sing his 
favourite ballads. This raised his spirits above their usual quiet pitch, 
and towards the end of the evening he proposed to wind up the whole 
by all present standing in a circle with hands joined, singing, 

“Weel may we a’ be! 
Til may we never see !” 


Mrs. Lockhart was of course unable to join the festive band. Sir David 

* Wilkie was languid and dispirited from bad health, and my feelings 
were not such as to enable me to join in what seemed to me little else 
than a mockery of human life; but rather than “displace the mirth,” 
I tried, but could not long remain a passive spectator; the glee seemed 
forced and unnatural. It touched no sympathetic chord; it only 
jarred the feelings; it was the last attempt at gaiety I witnessed 
within the walls of Abbotsford. 

Although I had intended to confine my slight reminiscence of Sir 
Walter Scott to the time I had passed with him under his own roof 
in the country, yet I cannot refrain from noticing the great kindness I 
received from him during the following winter in town. 

I had, when at Abbotsford in the autumn, spoken to him for the 
jirst time of my authorship and of the work on which I was then 
engaged. He entered into the subject with much warmth and earnest- 
ness, shook his head at hearing how matters had hitherto been 
transacted, and said unless [ could make a better bargain in this 
instance I must leave to him the disposal of ‘ Destiny. I did so, 
and from the much more liberal terms he made with Mr. Cadell I 
felt, when too late, I had acted unwisely in not having sooner con- 
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sulted him or some one versant in these matters. But secrecy at that 
time was all I was anxious about, and so I paid the penalty of 
trusting entirely to the good faith of the publishers. 

I saw Sir Walter frequently during the winter, and occasionally dined 
en famille with Miss Scott and him, or with one or two friends, as I 
did not go into parties, neither indeed did he give any, but on account 
of the state of his affairs lived as retiredly as he possibly could. 

In the month of February he sustained a paralytic shock; as 
soon as I heard of this I went to Miss Scott, from whom I learned 
the particulars. She,had seen her father in his study a short time 
before, apparently in his usual health. She had returned to the 
drawing-room when Sir Walter opened the door, came in, but stood 
looking at her with a most peculiar and dreadful expression of 
countenance. It immediately struck her he had come to communicate 
some very distressing intelligence, and she exclaimed, “Oh papa! is 
Johnnie gone?” He made no reply, but still continued standing 
still and regarding her with the same fearful expression. She then 
cried, “Oh papa! speak! Tell me, is it Sophia herself?’ Still he 
remained immovable. Almost frantic, she then screamed, “It is 
Walter! it is Walter! I knowit is.” Upon which Sir Walter fell 
senseless on the] floor. Medical assistance was speedily procured. 
After being bled he recovered his speech, and his first words were, 
“It was very strange! very horrible.” He afterwards told her he 
had all at once felt very queer, and as if unable to articulate; he then 
went upstairs in hopes of getting rid of the sensation by movement ; 
but it would not do, he felt perfectly tongue-tied, or rather chained, 
till overcome by witnessing her distress. This took place, I think, on 
the 15th, and on the 18th I was invited to dine with him, and found 
him without any trace of illness, but as cheerful and animated as 
usual. . 

Not being very correct as to dates, I should scarcely have ven- 
tured to name the day had not a trifling circumstance served to mark 
it. After dinner he proposed that instead of going to the drawing- 
room we should remain with him and have tea in thedining-room. In 
the interval the post letters were brought, and amongst others there 
was one from a sister of Sir Thomas Lawrence (Mrs. Bloxam), 
enclosing a letter of her brother’s, having heard that Sir Walter had 
expressed a wish to have some memorial of him, “rather of his pencil 
than his pen,” said he, as he handed the letters to me, who as a 
collector of autographs, would probably value them more than he 
did, and on referring to Mrs. Bloxam’s letter I find the Edinburgh 
post-mark February the 18th. 

I received repeated invitations to Abbotsford, and had fixed to go 
on the 17th of April, when, the day before, Mrs. Skene called upon 
me with the sad tidings of another paralytic stroke, which not only 
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put a stop to my visit for the present, but rendered it very doubtful 
whether I should ever see him again. But the worst fears of his 
friends were not yet to be realised. 

Early in May the invitation was renewed in a note from himself, 
which I availed myself of, too well assured it was a privilege I should 
enjoy for the last time. On reaching Abbotsford I found some 
morning visitors (Mr. and Mrs. James, &c.), in the drawing-room, 
but as soon as they were gone Sir Walter sent for me to his study. I 
found him seated in his armchair, but with his habitual politeness he 
insisted upon rising to receive me, though he did so with such extreme 
difficulty I would gladly have dispensed with this mark of courtesy. 
His welcome was not less cordial than usual, but he spoke in a slow 
and somewhat indistinct manner, and as I sat close by him I could 
perceive but too plainly the change which had taken place since we 
last met. His figure was unwieldy, not so much from increased 
bulk as from diminished life and energy; his face was swollen and 
puffy, his complexion mottled and discoloured, his eyes heavy and 
dim ; his head had been shaved, and he wore a small black silk cap, 
which was extremely unbecoming. Altogether, the change was no 
less striking than painful to behold. The impression, however, soon 
wore off (on finding, as I believed), that his mind was unimpaired 
and his warm kindly feelings unchanged. 

There was no company, and the dinner party consisted of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lockhart, Miss Scott, and myself. Sir Walter did not join us 
till the dessert, when he entered, assisted by his servant, and took his 
place at the foot of the table. His grandchildren were then brought 
in, and his favourite, Johnnie Lockhart, was seated by his side. I must 
have forgot most things before I can cease to recall that most striking 
and impressive spectacle, each day repeated, as it seemed, with deepen- 
ing gloom.’. The first transient glow of cheerfulness which had 
welcomed my arrival had passed away, and been succeeded by an air 
of languor and dejection which sank to deepest sadness when his eye 
rested for a moment on his once darling grandson, the child of so 
much pride and promise, now, alas! how changed. It was most 
touching to look upon one whose morning of life had been so bright 
and beautiful and, still in the sunny days of childhood, transformed 
into an image of decrepitude and decay. The fair blooming cheek 
and finely chiselled features were now shrunk and stiffened into 
the wan and rigid inflexibility of old age; while the black bandages 
which swathed the little pale sad countenance, gave additional gloom 
and harshness to the profound melancholy which clouded its most 
intellectual expression. Disease and death were stamped upon the 
grandsire and the boy as they sat side by side with averted eyes, each 

as if in the bitterness of his own heart refusing to comfortfor be 
comforted. The two who had been wont to regard each other so 
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fondly and so proudly, now seemed averse to hold communion together, 
while their appearance and style of dress, the black cap of the one and 
the black bandages of the other, denoted a sympathy in suffering if in 
nothing else. The picture would have been a most affecting and 
impressive one viewed under any circumstances, but was rendered 
doubly so by the contrast which everywhere presented itself. 

The month was May, but the weather had all the warmth of 
summer with the freshness and sweetness of spring. The windows of 
the dining-room were open to admit the soft balmy air which “came 
and went like the warbling of music,” but whose reviving influence 
seemed unfelt by the sufferers. The trees, and shrubs, and flowers 
were putting forth their tender leaves and fragrant blossoms as if to 
charm his senses, who used to watch their progress with almost 
paternal interest, and the little birds were singing in sweet chorus as 
if to cheer him who was wont to listen to their evening song with 
such placid delight. All around were the dear familiar objects which 
had hitherto ministered to his enjoyment, but now, alas! miserable 
comforters were they all! It was impossible to look upon such a 
picture without beholding in it the realisation of those solemn and 
affecting passages of Holy Writ which speak to us of the ephemeral 
nature of all earthly pleasures and of the mournful insignificance of 
human life, even in its most palmy state, when its views and actions, 
its hopes and desires, are confined to this sublunary sphere: “ Whence 
then cometh any wisdom, and where is the place of understanding ?” 
“Thus saith the Lord, Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, 
neither let the mighty man glory in his might; let not the rich man 
glory in his riches: but let him that glorieth glory in this, that 
he understandeth and knoweth me, that I am the Lord.” 
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The Major's Mistake. 


Cuarter I. 


“ Dasu it, I'll save her life!” said the Major, suddenly. 

The Major had just laid a covering of snow-white lather on that 
tract of chin which was still sacred from the incursions of his luxu- 
riant beard. As he gave vent to this remarkable resolution, he 
inadvertently wounded himself with his razor, so as to compel a 
resort to a towel and cold sponging, which put an end to his reflec- 
tions for a time. 

Major Marjoribanks was an active, cleanly-built man, rather below 
the average height. He had an eye like a hawk’s, beautiful hair and 
whiskers, and no other striking feature. His hands and feet were 
small and finely-formed, and a front tooth, which Nature had taken 
from him, had been exquisitely supplied by the hand of Art. 

The great feature of the Major’s character was determination: 
when he said a thing he meant it. In the Crimea, if Major Marjori- 
banks had said that a post should be carried, its fall was looked upon 
as certain. Zerlina, the Major’s vicious little mare, knew it was 
useless to try and refuse if once her master put her head straight for 
an obstacle. Like the late Mr. Assheton Smith, he would quietly “ ride 
for a fall,” if the leap were impracticable without one; and no one 
knew how to fall deftly better than the Major. 

But a life spent, as it were, in a succession of pitched battles, does 
not pass without leaving marks of wear and tear, and the Major after 
his third bottle of hair-dye, began to take very serious views of life. 
Short and decisive were his ruminations, and with characteristic 
promptness he determined on marriage as his next achievement. For 
this purpose he selected a young lady of remarkable wealth and con- 
siderable personal attractions, and devoted himself to the sacrifice like 
a second Iphigenia,—barring the sex. 

Perhaps it was the very difficulty of the achievement that impelled 
the dauntless Major to the attack. Diana Harford had already 
refused two baronets,a banker, and four minor deities, before the 
Major’s appearance in the field, and still continued to ride across 
country with as much enthusiasm as if her whole life was to be 
devoted to that occupation. People began to say that she would 
never marry: “The right man had not spoken,” was the general 
opinion ; and the Major, as he gnawed his moustaches, resolved with 
an inward oath that he would prove himself that man, or perish in 
the attempt. 
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Not that the Major was wholly devoid of that unpractical machine 
called a heart. Down in a little villa near a country village, lived 
a little lady of twenty, who could have told strange tales of the 
Major’s sentimentality. Oh, Major, Major! were not all your flocks 
and herds sufficient, that you must needs make this innocent ewe 
lamb a captive to your bow and spear? 

But let us do the Major justice. In this matter he was not 
altogether a free agent. From the moment he met Patty Roseneath 
he had felt himself fascinated by her in spite of all his attempts to 
persuade himself of the contrary. That a quiet, almost timid, little 
provincial beauty, with a general unsophisticatedness of tone and 
manner, should have any power to enchant the Major of a thousand 
fights seemed to him too ridiculous an idea to be entertained for a 
moment. It did not occur to him that it was perhaps this very 
difference from the women he had been accustomed to flirt with that 
constituted her charm. 

Reviewing the matter that morning in the solitude of his chamber, 
the Major looked back on this love-passage with a thankful sense of 
escape. “I was devilish near making a fool of myself that time,” 
said the Major to himself, as he tied his cravat. 

But though the Major congratulated himself on being so safely off 
with the old love, he was far from feeling so comfortable with regard 
to his prospects with the new. He was too old a campaigner to 
advance his main body without throwing out skirmishers and outposts, 
or make a step in an affaire de coeur without feeling his way. It was 
this quality, backed by the Major’s real talents and prowess, that 
made him so invincible. Women never suspected him of wishing to 
engage their affections, until they found it was too late. And when 
once the gates were opened, no one knew how to retain a position in 
the conquered city better than the Major. 

But Miss Harford’s heart seemed to be impregnable even to this 
experienced besieger. ‘The Major, who never committed the error of 
overrating his advantages, confessed to himself that he had done all 
he knew. Had he not ridden as no man, not professionally accus- 
tomed to risk his neck, ever rode before? Had he not got up private 
theatricals (the Major in ‘ Used Up’ was really worth seeing), and 
even written a sparkling comedietta, agreed by every one but the 
Major himself to be equal if not superior to Robertson? Had he 
not sung those tenor songs of his that would have charmed the 
Savageness out of a bear? And had he not thrown around all his 
achievements a halo of respectful sentiment, as who should say, “I 
care not for them except in so much as they are pleasing to you?” 
The Major could find no fault with himself or with his exertions. 
He had attacked the fortress with all the paraphernalia of sapping 
and mining, zigzags and parallels, and still the flag of liberty floated 
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mockingly above the unconquered bastions. There was but one hope, 
—a forlorn hope, he confessed to himself—and it was with a serious 
though determined spirit that the Major resolved on an attack by 
storm. He pronounced this resolution in the memorable words which 
commence this story. “Dash it!” said the Major, “I'll save her life.” 

The Major had made up his mind. 

Perhaps, had the Major known who it was that had arrived as a 
guest to Miss Harford on the previous evening, it might have dis- 
turbed his calculations. But there is no reason why we should not 
listen to the conversation of Diana and her guest as they sit by the 
bedroom fire in their elegant dishabille. 

Miss Harford was a girl of considerable individuality of character. 
Without affecting any of the airs of a “blue” or an eccentric, she 
generally thought for herself on many subjects, and would state her 
opinions pretty strongly on occasion. This caused her to be regarded 
with suspicion and dislike by most of her own sex, and the weaker 
of ours. She was unusually, prudes said improperly, well read in 
the drama of the last century, and actually preferred the school of 
Sheridan to the school of Schnieder. 

“What have I been doing lately?” says she, in answer to a 
question from her companion. ‘“ What am I always doing? I have 
danced the usual proportion of dances, round and square; I have 
read the last new novel, and tried the last milk-and-water effusion they 
call a ballad ; and I have ridden over the usual number of ploughed 
fields. What more would you have of a woman in my position ?” 

“What a queer girl you are, Di,” says the other lady, wistfully. 
“You never seemed the same as the other girls at school; and you 
don’t seem a bit altered. And so you haven’t fallen in love yet? 
But I always said you would never find any man to suit you 
exactly.” 

“That’s just what I’m wanting, my dear,—a Man. I see plenty of 
amateur jockeys and polite letter writers. What I want is a man— 
one that is not afraid to be natural, or ashamed to be in earnest. I 
really think our average dandy, with his cool self-sufficiency, and his 
insulting indifference, the most unpleasant production of the oge. 
There’s the Major now ” 

“Who is that?” . 

“ Major Marjoribanks, my dear ; the glory of his regiment, and the 
idol of all the horse-dealers, amateur actors, and fast young men for 
a circle of twenty miles. Why, Patty, you're blushing! You don’t 
mean to say you know the man!” 

“I met him—that is—he is a friend of my brother’s,” said the 
other lady, with some hesitation. 

“And you've been foolish enough to believe all his nonsense, child, 
I dare say. Come now?” 
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“Well, he certainly is an extraordinary man,” pleaded Patty. 
“Oh, yes, very. He can ride a kicker, or write a burlesque. But 


-as for heart—why, my dear child, he’d toss you aside, if it suited his 


purpose, with as much indifference as I toss that withered camellia. 
Now, don’t you waste a thought on him. J don’t intend to, though 
the wretched man has been making love to me in his quiet way ever 
since he came. I’m afraid every day he'll propose, and I shall have 
the trouble of refusing him without losing my temper.” 

“But I can’t help it,” said Patty, faintly. 

“Oh yes, you can. You thought you couldn’t, down in that dull 


‘place, with nothing else to think about, but you'll be under a different 


treatment here, I can assure you. Plenty of exercise and excitement 
will soon cure you. I'll tell you what: as a great treat to-morrow 


you shall ride Crusader. We'll take a quiet canter along the lanes.” 


“ Oh, but I can’t ride strange horses,” said Patty. 

“Oh, you'll soon get acquainted. Mind, I consider this a great 
favour, and you mustn’t hurt my feelings by refusing. One of my 
habits will fit you nicely, and when you return you'll feel spirit 
enough to defy twenty Majors.” 

“ You are a darling girl,” said Patty, getting up and kissing her. 

“Tm afraid you're in a minority, my dear,” said Diana. “ Most 
people say I’m intensely disagreeable. Good night, and don’t dream 


-of the Major.” 


And the pair kissed again, and parted for the nighi. 


Cuapter II, 


The next day was one of those mild, hazy, November ones, which 
break out into a glimpse of sunshine towards noon, and then_return 


‘to their former dullness. The two girls rode along between the 


hedgerows, chatting pleasantly. 

“T’m sure I shall never be able to manage this animal,” said Patty, - 
timidly. “See how he tosses his head about.” 

“That's because you let him feel the curb, dear; I had it put up 
sharp on purpose. Have power of punishment, but seldom use it; 
that’s the real secret of managing horses, dogs, and men. There now, 
you see he goes quietly enough on the snaffle. Now coax him a 
little, and give and take more; remember he isn’t a phlegmatic 
donkey, with a mouth like a deal board.” 

“Well, I must say I prefer quiet horses; one feels so much more 
at ease.” 

“Pshaw, my dear! I wouldn’t give a guinea for a horse that 
anyone could ride, that took no more notice of a steam-engine than of ~ 
a haystack. They have just the same dead-level of indifference that is 
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the ideal excellence of the young man of the period, who hears with 
equal apathy of a railway accident or a revolution.” 

“Well, 1 suppose they only follow the fashion, just as in their coats 
and collars.” 

“ But what an age it must be that makes a dead calm its acme of 
good style, and substitutes Jack Poyntz for Ranger or Charles 
Surface.” 

“Good Heavens, Diana! you don’t mean to say you read those 
horrid old plays? Mamma would not let me study such things on 
any account.” 

“Nonsense! As if they could be worse than the French plays one 
sees now, or half a dozen English ones I could name. At least, I 
enjoy the male characters more than in ours. They were infinitely 
more sparkling, and I don’t believe they were a bit wickeder at 
bottom.” 

“Gentlemen now could be quite as witty if they cared to try.” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt their abilities, my dear; I suppose the breed of 
male animals produces about the same number of prodigies in every 
age; but how is one to know it? I certainly prefer men who kept 
their wits and their swords equally bright by daily use. Here one is 
in equal uncertainty as to their livers or their intellects.” 

“¢ Livers,’ Diana! What an expression !” 

“ Strictly Shakespearian, I assure you. ‘A lily-livered knave,—see 
‘Macbeth.’ I daresay you can find a dusty copy of Shakespeare on 
the top shelf in the library.” 

“Ah, Di! I’m afraid you never will get married at this rate.” 

“No, dear. As someone says of Morris, ‘I shall die the serene 
martyr of a mean and melancholy time.’ ” 

‘*'You must have had plenty of offers ?” 

“Qh, dozens! all couched in the condescending brevity with 
which the prewa chevalier of the day deigns to express his wishes. 
Now just contrast the men we have been talking about. Worship 
commences by a shower of more or less readable verses, which you 
have the option of reading or committing to the flames. You casually 
drop your handkerchief into a running stream or down a precipice, 
and your adorer throws himself after it, and restores it at the risk of 
his life. After a while he throws himself on his knees—both knees, 
mind—and begs you to save him from destruction. You relent; on 
leaving you he meets his rival; a glance is enough; swords flash 
out”—so did Diana’s eyes—‘“ and woe to him who flinches.” 

“ Horrible!” said Patty. 

“Will this suit you better? Strephon strolls lazily into the room ; 
remarks on the weather; allows himself to decline into a seat by 
your side, and suggests that you should become Mrs. Strephon. 
En sortant he meets his rival; treads on his toes; they exchange 
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abusive epithets, light cigars, and—oh, bathos!—cut each other at 
the club.” 

“Well, that’s better than fighting,” said Patty. 

“And infinitely safer. Well, my dear, perhaps, after all, you are 
right. We mustn’t take our idea of the class from Sir Harry Wildair 
—there’s a darling name for you. They only show what was con- 
sidered the thing. I daresay I am getting fearfully crabbed. You 
see when a girl has money she becomes the centre of a circle of 
deception. Let’s change the subject. How well that habit fits you.” 

“Tt feels rather strange. You see I so seldom ride at home.” 

“ Ah, of course. Now to me habit is second nature, as someone 
says. I feel infinitely more comfortable in one than in a low dress. 
I purposely lent you my regular riding-hat, for I wanted to see how 
I should feel in this new-fangled affair. I’m afraid it wouldn’t 
suit crashing through a bullfinch; one wants something stiffer for 
that. . . . What’s that?” she cried, as an indistinct sound came down 
the wind, and both horses pricked up their ears. “The hounds; 
they must have come all the way from Marlford.” 

“Oh do look at this horse, Di! He’s dancing up and down fear- 
fully.” 

“Put him on the curb, dear, if he’s too troublesome. Ah, there 
they go! Look, Patty, there’s a sight for you! See how close they 
run together! There's Mr. Vane on Brown Bess. Well tried at, 
Mr. Vane! Ah, the Major does it—oh, the conceit of that man !— 
and here come the rest; only two gaps for all the poor creatures. 
There’s my little brother Bantry bringing up the rear on his pony— 
a terrible hard fellow is Bantry. Oh, Patty,” said Diana, trembling 
with excitement, “I'd give anything to be with them.” 

“Then do go, dear,” said Patty, with an effort of self-sacrifice that 
was enormous. “I shall be safe enough. Withers will take care 
of me.” 

“Well, he’s just down in the road there. Keep along it, and you'll 
just cross the line they are taking. I really mwst—come, Terry ;” and 
away went Diana, habit tossing and eyes glistening, and vanished 
gloriously. 

Patty turned her horse’s head back towards the gate of the field 
they had turned into, and got safely out into the road. Some distance 
down it she could sée Withers, the groom, who was having a little 
difficulty with his horse, which was plunging and curvetting in a 
diagonal position, as is the manner of eager horses, performing an 
equine balance-step without advancing particularly. On Crusader 
catching sight of his companion in ill-doing, he proceeded to imitate 
his actions with a considerable amount of exaggeration. Patty, 
finding him bursting into a canter, attempted to take up the curb- 
rein, but only succeeded in getting both in an inextricable confusion. 
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Then she clung in terror to them with both hands, on which the 
irritable Crusader fought himself into a confused canter, which de- 
veloped itself into a smart gallop, dashed past the astonished Withers, 
and stampeded. 

Our friend the Major had arrived at the meet that morning, and’ 
was considerably chagrined not to find the object of his intentions- 
present. “The stiffest bit of country for miles round, too,” he said 
to himself. ‘“ What can she be thinking of?” His determination of 
the morning was still in his mind, and he longed for an opportunity 
of putting it in practice. Oh, for the sight of the well-known blue- 
habit and iron-grey steed! The Major was destined to have his 
aspirations gratified in an unexpected manner. 

He had been riding a line of his own for a short distance, and was: 
separated from the rest of the field by the breadth of a pasture, when 
he heard the quick-repeated rattle of a horse going at full gallop in 
the road on the other side of the high hedge, parallel to which he 
was riding, and in another moment he saw through the twigs 
the horse he had looked in vain for at the meet tear past him at mad 
speed, the blue habit streaming back as the wearer swayed in the 
saddle, holding the reins in both hands with the convulsive grasp of 
fear. 

“Run away, by Jove!” said the Major, turning Zerlina’s head 
without the least hesitation at the quickset. ‘Two or three intense, 
short strides—a rise, and a crash of twigs,—a rattle of horse-hoofs 
as they patter on the hard road, as Zerlina just manages to save her 
knees and nose from damage by a clever recovery, and then the 
Major, as cool as if he had been hopping over a gutter instead of one 
of the ugliest drops in his experience, set her going in pursuit. 

The fact was, the Major was in that state of exaltation that every 
soldier feels on coming into action. Quick as lightning he saw the 
coming situation, and braced himself to take advantage of it, and as 
he crept nearer and nearer to the fugitives he felt his confidence rise 
in his horse’s powers and his own. 

About half a mile from the place where ‘this stern chase com- 
menced, where the road was crossed by another at right angles, stood 
an inn called the Cross Keys. The Major knew this, and also that 
on the other side of it the road dipped down into a rather steep hill. 
He had got up some twenty yards nearer when the inn appeared in 
sight, and, keeping on the turf at the side of the road, that the noise 
of his approach might not add fresh speed to the runaway, he called 
on Zerlina smartly for a decisive effort. 

In front of the Cross Keys there was a triangular patch of sodden 
turf, and as Crusader came upon this he slackened his speed very 
slightly ; the Major dashed alongside and seized the reins near the 
bit in his right hand ; the horse, which was not a vicious one, stopped 
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after a few struggles, as he felt the power at work on the curb; and 
the lady, falling fainting forward in a heap on his neck, would have 
tumbled to the earth, had not the ever-ready Major leapt from his 
saddle, and caught her in his arms. It would have made a capital 
picture—the two horses standing steaming and panting, and the 
Major staggering under the weight of the senseless damsel, whose 
chin hung over his shoulder—while her hair, released from its bonds 
in her wild flight through air, streamed down his scarlet-coated back. 

With some difficulty the Major carried his lovely burden into the 
porch of the Cross Keys. 

“Show me a private room, and get me a glass of brandy!” were 
the orders with which he stopped the mouth of the astonished 
landlady. 

“La! Poor dear young lady!” said that female, in a voice of 
sympathy, as she brought the restoring fluid. “Can I do anything 
for her, sir?” . 

“No, I think not,” said the Major decisively. ‘Leave her to me. 
I’ve had some experience in cases of this kind,” and thrusting half-a- 
crown into the woman’s hand he shut the door in her face. 

“Well, how she could ha’ married he!” said the woman to 
herself, as she returned to the bar. She evidently thought, from the 
Major’s want of sympathy, that he must be the husband of the 
sufferer. 

The evening glooms were just closing in, and made the little back- 
parlour look more and more dismal and dingy. The Major raised the 
clinging veil sufficiently to thrust the edge of the glass between the 
lips of the patient. Presently the colour came back to her face, she 
drew a long gasping breath, and felt for her pocket-handkerchief. 
It was in the pocket of her saddle—the Major instantly placed his 
snowy cambric in her trembling hand. Then she overflowed. 

The Major waited a little. Then he ventured to take the hand 
that was not occupied with his pocket-handkerchief, and said in a tone 
of respectful tenderness, 

“Don’t, pray don’t give way so! You're quite safe now, I assure 
you.” 

Sob, sob. 

“If you knew how every sob you utter rends my” (“ vitals,” the 
Major was going to say, then he thought of “breast,” and finally 
substituted) “heart, you—you wouldn’t keep on so.” 

Sob, sob. 

“You don’t know how I have hoped, have longed for a moment 
like this; to hold your hand in mine, to feel that we are alone 
together, that you do not repulse me, that I am permitted” (kisses 
her hand), “that you do not forbid me.” (Business as before.) 

_ Bob, sob, sob. ‘ When wil she stop ?” thought the Major. 
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“You do not answer; speak to me,—or hear me while I tell you 
what I have wished to say for long days past. Miss Harford—Diana, 
I love you!” That was deucedly well put, thought the Major to 
himself. 

“SIR!” said the lady, suddenly becoming electrified into an erect 
posture. It was but one word, but it was quite enough to almost 
throw the Imperturbable off his invincible equilibrium. For that 
moment Miss Roseneath could boast of having seen that great man, 
to use a common but expressive term, flabbergasted. 

“ Patty !—Miss Roseneath !” 

“Yes, Major Marjoribanks, Miss Roseneath. Oh, take me home, 
take me home, and never, never dare to call me Patty again!” 

“'The—de-vil!” said the Major, slowly, beneath his moustaches. 

“You might have been satisfied with making a fool of a poor silly 
girl, without insulting her afterwards. Oh, how could you be so 
c—c—cruel ! ” 

“TI say, Patty—listen a moment—don’t talk like that. You 
don’t suppose I meant to hurt your feelings? Hang it, I ain’t such 
a cad as all that comes to. I didn’t know it was you—I took you 


“ Oh, I know; you took me for Miss Harford. Dear Di! she told 

me you had been making love to her since youcame. But I thought 
you had only been fl—fi—flirting,” said poor Patty, going off 
again. 
“ Did she tell you that?” said the Major. 
“Yes; and she said you were a conceited man, and she was afraid 
every day you'd propose, because she would have the trouble of 
refusing you. I never told her all you said to me down at Rosewood. 
Silly that I was, ever to believe in a Major !” 

Did pique and chagrin at the intelligence that he had just received 
prompt the Major’s next impulse? Or did his better angel whisper 
to him that a dinner of herbs with this little woman who really loved 
him, and for whom he was conscious of a feeling as nearly akin to 
that passion as he was capable of experiencing, would be better than 
a more splendid repast with her to whom he was indifferent ? Bitterly 
would he have derided such an idea from another; bitterly that 
morning would he have laughed at the thought of his present conduct. 
But few men act up to their principles; and it was with a ring of 
genuine feeling in his voice that he sat down by Patty’s side and 
said—but we will not write his words; they were greatly devoid of 
that artistic fluency which generally distinguished the Major's 
utterances to the fair sex; but to Patty they sounded like flowing 
honey. 

“And you really wél/,—and you're not sorry for what has hap- 
pened ?” 
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“Well,” said the Major, looking down into her eyes, which gazed 
up through her tears, glistening with mingled light and teardrops— 
“ perhaps it wasn’t such an unfortunate mistake after all!” 

Would you ‘be surprised to hear that the Major makes a capital 
husband ? He lives in an atmosphere of spuds and steam-ploughs, 
cattle and county magistracy, and when, on some summer's eve, the 
cloud-compelling cigar being lighted, he lies upon his lawn, and sees 
his young barbarians all at play, he really does not look unhappy. 
Sometimes a young lady, who is getting older, comes to see Mrs. 
Marjoribanks and the children. She it is who has given Fred his 
pony and Maurice his terrier. She is still unmarried, and intends to 
continue so. 

“ And yet I always thought you would marry, some time or other,” 
says Patty to her visitor, as the Major passes the window. “And I 
know someone that thought so too, at least at one time.” 

“Ah, my dear,” says Diana, with a slight, comical curl of her lip, 
“that was THE Masor’s Mistaxe.” 

F. Desprez. 





Dartmoor. 


You may have mounted alone the snowy Alp, or have “ doubled” the 
Horn in drear winter, escorted by ghostly icebergs ; alone you may 
have felt the solitariness of the Australian bush, or—still greater 
desolation—unheeded and unknown have walked the crowded thorough- 
fares of the Great Metropolis; but have you ever been caught on 
Dartmoor in blinding snow, or lost your way “on the moor” in 
driving rain or fog? If not, you have yet to learn the extremity of 
desolation. 

For the many, who never visited, and therefore most probably 
know nothing about, it, we may shortly describe this “ howling 
desert,” in the midst of a land flowing certainly with milk, if not with 
honey too. 

Dartmoor is a semi-mountainous waste in Devonshire, extending 
some twenty-two miles from north to south, and fifteen miles from 
east to west, with an average height of one thousand eight hundred 
feet above the sea level. It is within an hour’s drive of Plymouth, 
with its one hundred and seventy thousand inhabitants, its large 
arsenal and garrison; and the rapid transition from the hum of this 
business centre makes the loneliness of the weary waste the more 
striking, notwithstanding its few scattered hamlets and patches of 
cultivation, like oases in a veritable desert. It is the watershed from 
which all the rivers of Devon take their rise. We read that the 
greater part of it was “afiorested” by King John, and having been 
under Edward the Third united to the Duchy of Cornwall, it is now 
the property of the Prince of Wales. There are many Druidical and 
other remains on the moor, such as sacred circles, stone avenues, 
barrows, cairns, and crosses; but the striking features are the 
numerous “ tors,” or piles of granite rock which crown most of the 
hill-tops. The water for Plymouth and Devonport is brought from 
Dartmoor by “leets,” or small canals. So much for the general 
description ; but, in two words, Dartmoor’s chief characteristics are 
“fog” and ‘‘ bog.” 

Dartmoor was the area selected for the “ autumn manceuvres,” 1873, 
and, notwithstanding the unfavourable impression our short descrip- 
tion of the place would convey, it would not have been been at all un- 
suitable, but for the fearful and—even for Dartmoor—exceptionally 
wet weather that prevailed. 

The rainfall register kept at Dartmoor Prison shows that the fall 
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in August, 1873 (the month selected for the manceuvres, as being 
the most settled of the summer months on the moor), was within a 
fraction of three times as much as in 1872, which showed about an 
average of the five previous years. Our troops were therefore sin- 
gularly unfortunate. 

“This is a rum place, I say, Bill, this ere Dartmoor,” said agri- 
cultural Jones, of the Tiptopshire Militia, to kis comrade, as they 
toiled up to their camp on Ringmore Down in drifting mist. ‘“ Why,. 
I always ‘eard talk of Devonshire as the ‘Garden of England.’ Who- 
ever pitched upon this ’ere wilderness for manceuvres, he ought to be 
prosecuted by the Society for Prevention of cruelty to hanimals, so he 
ought.’ 

“ You speak like several books,” Jones, was the reply, “and if I was 
only a wolwnteer, they would’nt catch such a fool in me as in them 
there lawyers—‘ Hins of Court,’ they calls °em—as comes down ’ere all 
the way from London, to get wet and miserable in a tent, and for the 
Control to practise on. A deal o’ thanks they gets for it, don’t they ?” 

“Ah! but Bill, you forgets the honour and glory of the thing— 
serving the Queen and the country for nothink—and good value they 
give for the money.” 

“ Bedad,” joined in an Irish recruit, “they are the boys that'll 
know how to charge, any how; and you may be sure they'll make 
somebody pay the piper.” 

Truly miserable it was this year for the little army—regular and 
auxiliary—that peopled the sloping downs of the moor. Yet, when 
the pelting rain and the fog got tired of pelting and choking, as they 
sometimes did, what jolly fellows, to be sure, these soldiers were !' 
How the rustic swains, and smiling, extraordinarily pretty girls of 
Devon crowded to admire them as they marched through the green 
lanes or mounted the heathery “tors” in mimic fight! How the 
nodding plumes of the old “Black Watch”* and of the Sutherland 
Highlanders, as they swung past to the soul-stirring strain of some 
old Scottish air, made them almost weep tears of Devonshire cream ! 
How the fair sufferers from “scarlet fever” vowed that the cavalry 
was “lovely,” and that they were “ devoted” to the horse artillery, as 
the final display of the march past astonished and delighted them ! 

Now we are not going to treat our readers to a long and dismal 
account either of the climate of Dartmoor or of the manceuvres there. 
The press of the day told us enough of the unending rain, fog, bog, 
and morass; that the principal lesson learned in the ardent pursuit 
after military knowledge was that it is uncommonly easy to get wet 
wet through, but uncommonly difficult to get dry again; that the 
pleasure of being drenched to the skin becomes questionable when it 


* Since this was written the 42nd Highlanders, or “ Black Watch,” have 
embarked for a more real field on the Gold Coast. 
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has to be shared with fourteen others in a bell tent, pitched on black, 
spongy peat, and that it is rather unfavourable to sleep when you and 
your fourteen damp friends have to stand up all night in preference 
to leaving casts of your frames in the mud to puzzle future anti- 
-quarians. No, we only wish to give a light pencil sketch of what we 
heard and saw on the moor during manceuvre times. 

One Sunday afternoon, we followed in the royal wake of the Field 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, on the one road which leads northward 
over the moor to Princetown, about fourteen miles from Plymouth. 

At Princetown is the great convict prison, which was used from 
1809 to 1814 for the accommodation of French and American pri- 
-soners of war. At the present moment some nine hundred criminals are 
confined within its walls. At the period mentioned it was considered 
large enough for ten thousand prisoners of war! This seems hardly 
in accordance with the humane motto cut in stone over its portal, 
“Parcere subjectis,’ and certainly not in conformity with modern 
sanitary ideas. The Royal Duke, after inspecting the establishment, 
expressed his desire to remain for the afternoon church service, and a 
most striking and extraordinary sight it was. Here were assembled 
some seven hundred men, who had outraged the law, and were 
suffering the penalty, all reverently kneeling before the Searcher of 
Hearts—a congregation, to all seeming, of devout worshippers. Not 
a turn of the head, not a weary posture was there visible among this 
mysterious gathering—not a sound to be heard but the voice of the 
clergyman and the deep thundering roll of men’s voices responding 
in unison with marvellous exactness. 

It did not, moreover, appear to be a merely forced demeanour 
exacted by the presence and watchfulness of the twenty-five warders, 
who, perched on high seats facing the congregation, could observe 
their conduct, but seemed rather the earnestness of men who, relieved 
from the dull round of their monotonous daily tasks, felt a liberty of 
spirit and a hearty enjoyment in engaging in the worship of God. 
The service was partly choral, and the whole body of the congrega- 
tion joined in chanting the responses, which, with their deep rumbling 
resonance, like the first throes of some distant volcano, rolled through 
‘the building with a strange and peculiarly solemn effect. As one 
looked from the gallery behind them on this mass of men, the re- 
flection forced itself, “In what is any one of us better than they ? 
What if I had been brought up in the same circumstances and ex- 
posed to the same temptations? Should I not have been one of this 
involuntary congregation ?” Yes, there is little doubt of it. This is 
the “levelling” up and “ levelling down” that acts as a wholesome 
medicine to our moral constitution. Contact with human nature in 
what our polite society would regard as a degraded condition, and the 
sight of real distress and suffering in our brother men is the best 
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antidote to that false conceit and indifference which dry up the sym- 
pathies. Would that some of our great and fastidious folks, who- 
never saw the inside of a hospital or of a prison, only walked occa- 
sionally through the sick ward or visited the prison cell! They would 
be more ready to sympathise, less quick to condemn. Here among. 
the worshippers are the wife murderer, the homicide, the thief—all 
offenders of an aggravated type against the majesty of the law, for 
no one comes to Dartmoor under a less severe sentence than five 
years’ penal servitude. See these grey-headed old men. They are 
here for life. What a prospect! Yet the mind soon gets dwarfed to 
the little world bound by the prison walls, and spends its energies. 
on “ the daily round and common task” imposed by prison discipline. 

After the service we saw the convicts as they passed singly from 
the church to their places of confinement or to exercise. The ex- 
pressions of countenance, which one naturally looks for on such an 
occasion, were not in their favour. How is it that we irresistibly 
associate a man’s crimes with the lineaments of his countenance, and 
are quite disappointed if we do not see them written in his face? 
Certain it was that on the whole the expression of these men was. 
anything but prepossessing. 

A word as to the convict system. 

A convict’s imprisonment is wisely so regulated that the mitigation 
of his sentence is placed virtually in his own hands. For the first 
nine months after sentence he is sent generally either to Brixton or 
Millbank, where he is kept in complete isolation under the solitary 
system, no one but the clergyman being permitted to converse with 
him. This is the time during which his moral sense is worked on, 
and he is compelled to reflect. At the end of the nine months he 
leaves this prison for Dartmoor or one of the other convict establish- 
ments. The remaining portion of his sentence is worked out under 
a system of marks, six per day being the minimum he ought to earn ; 
but he may, by attention and good conduct, earn eight, and supposing 
he works steadily and uniformly earns (as many do) full marks, he 
gains a remission of one-fourth part of his sentence. Of course men 
who do not (as some do not) earn even their six marks a day, cannot 
be detained beyond the term of their sentence. The system is meant 
as an encouragement to the well-behaved, and works admirably. The 
men, however, sentenced for life cannot, under any circumstances 
(except when specially pardoned) be released before twenty years. 

Every man is a probationer for one year, including his nine months’ 
“solitary.” By uninterrupted good behaviour and industry he can pass 
successively through the third, second, and first, to the speczal class. The 
probationers are clothed with the prison drab dress without facings. 
Each of the other classes is distinguished by the colour of the facings, 
black, yellow, or blue. ‘Those in the special class wear an entire suit 
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-of blue. This “distinction” cannot be obtained till the last year of 
sentence, and after exemplary conduct in the first class. 

Go, you liberty-loving Britons, and learn the value of freedom and 
of a free pen, when you are told that a third-class man is allowed the 
“ privilege” of receiving and writing a letter once in six months, 
provided he has been well-conducted for the two months previous. 

“Privileges” are increased as men rise in class, until, when they 
reach the angelic atmosphere of the specials, they are allowed to 
receive and write one letter once in two months! | 

Instruction is given in the workshops to men of good prison 
character in the various trades. Men who were quite ignorant of the 
work when they entered, become carpenters, tailors, shoemakers, and 

-even masons; for all the new buildings at Dartmoor (and considerable 
additions are now in progress) are erected with prison labour. 

In the discipline the officials have but little trouble; and a strange 
fact remarked in prison statistics is, that the habitual criminals—men 
who come back under fresh sentences—are generally the cleanest in 
appearance and most regular in their habits. 

Besides the remission of sentence a man can earn twelve, eighteen, 
and thirty shillings in the third, second, and first classes respectively. 
On his discharge a portion is given to him, and the remainder 
subsequently through the police. 

A very interesting and exhaustive report on the manner in which 
sentences of penal servitude are carried out in England has been 
‘issued by Major du Cane, R.E., Surveyor-General of Prisons. It 
traces the different phases through which our penal system has of late 
years passed, and points very clearly to the dangers of retaining a 
criminal class in the country as contrasted with their “ transportation ” 
to foreign countries. It also forcibly shows the necessity of preserving 
a just equilibrium between the two objects to be kept in view in 
all penal sentences, viz., the deterring others from crime, and the 
reformation of the criminal himself. 

The system at present in force seems to be the best yet adopted to 
secure these ends. Though the convict’s life isa continuous punish- 
ment, yet he is every day reminded that habits of industry and good 
conduct assuredly bring their reward. The man’s mind, long educated, 
it may be, to a course of idleness or dishonesty, is brought by 
successive stages (commencing with the nine months of solitary confine- 
ment, during which it is continuously subjected to moral and religious 
influences,) to associate industry with personal advantage, and thus he 
is prepared to make a new stand, after discharge, in the battle of life. 
The one objection would appear to be that nine months is too long a 
time for a man’s mind to be kept in a state of comparative isolation. 
Six months would surely be long enough without the risk of its 
becoming enfeebled. 
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Besides the means used for every convict’s moral and industrial im- 
provement, all those who cannot read or write are instructed, and a 
record kept of each man’s educational progress. 

When the convict is released the Prisoners’ Aid Societies (private 
benevolent institutions) look after his well-being. These philan- 
thropic societies assist him in establishing himself at first in respect- 
able lodgings, and in procuring for him some suitable employment, 
and he is periodically visited by the society’s agents. 

At Dartmoor, the great majority of the prisoners are employed in 
agricultural labour on the prison farm, which was originally reclaimed 
from the moor by convict industry. On some of the prison fields the 
troops employed in the late manceuvres were for a time encamped, but 
though the ground had been drained, such was the rainfall and such 
the softness of the soil, that the camp had very soon to be abandoned. 

An account of Dartmoor would be incomplete without reference to 
the last resting-place in a secluded valley of a very remarkable man, 
Rajah Brooke, of Sarawak, whose tomb is at Sheeps-tor, close to Yan- 
naton, the site of one of the large camps. As youstand on the highest 
point of Yannaton, the square tower of Sheeps-tor Church lies far down 
below you in a sequestered nook. It was this lonely spot that in 1859 
the Rajah selected for his home, and purchased the estate of Burra-tor, 
on which he built the house in which he died. Before he took up his 
residence at Burra-tor, he had had a stroke of paralysis, and up to the 
time of his decease had but indifferent health. Yet up to within the 
last two years of his life he rode his shooting pony and at times shot. 
. He was generally beloved, was generous in the extreme, and had a 
manner so peculiarly winning that it is said none could resist its in- 
fluence. What a contrast between the quiet retirement of the closing 
days and the former untiring energy of the man who had made himself 
a “king of men” in that far off isle! At his own request he was 
laid under a large beech-tree in Sheeps-tor churchyard, where a hand- 
some massive tomb of polished granite marks his grave. A window 
has been erected to his memory in Sheeps-tor church, the appropriate _ 
subject being, ‘ Joseph, the pioneer of his people in a strange land.’ 
The Rajah was succeeded at Sarawak by his nephew, under whose 
government the little state is improving in commerce, piracy having 
become almost extinct and the country itself perfectly quiet. 

We were glad to receive the testimony of the vicar of Sheeps-tor in 
favour of the excellent conduct of the troops while at Dartmoor. He 
said, that though Sheeps-tor was visited probably by all the men of the 
force, he had not heard of one instance of wilful damage being done. 
The pretty little church was open all day long, and the soldiers were 


constantly in and about it, but there never was a complaint against 
them. 





Philip Leigh. 


Cuapter IX. 
INTERMEDIATE. 
“Oh, Jupiter! how weary are my spirits!”—As You Like It. 


Every ONE was late, of course, next morning. It was after eleven 
when Philip and I, entering the breakfast-room, found Lady Dunsmore 
and Constance in possession. Miss Vyvyan and Lord Alton soon fol- 
. lowed, no one else appearing until long after breakfast was over. We 
sat long at table talking about the past evening pleasantly enough. 

“T feel awfully tired,” said Lord Alton, trying to keep from yawn- 
ing ; “ yes,’pon my honour I do. Now in London I am as late night 
after night and never notice it.” ’ 

“May I inquire,” asked Lady Dunsmore, “whether you often 
dance so much in town as I saw you did last night ?” 

“That's it,” said he. “In town no one takes more than one turn at 
a time; but in the country they do dance, especially the girls who 
don’t go up for the season, like the Masons. I protest that Ellen 
Mason would have danced until I fainted or died if I had not remon- 
strated and told her how much it fatigued me.” 

“ T wonder that Sir John does not take them to London,” said Miss 
Vyvyan. 

“ He does not approve of it,” said Lady Dunsmore; “ he thinks it 
all vanity. I cannot understand how a man can be so foolish.” 

“J should think,” said Philip, “that it depended on what he meant 
his daughters to do. If he wish them to marry country gentlemen 
in their own neighbourhood, he is right.” 

“How? Surely one season could not unfit them to be country 
gentlemen’s wives; and besides, see the chances a girl has during a 
season in London. She might live years in the country and never 
get as many.” 

“ What chances there may be,” said Philip, “are mostly taken by 
the beautiful or wealthy. The Miss Masons are neither rich nor 
very pretty. Their chances would be limited to younger sons or to 
people like themselves, whom they might meet without going so far for 
the purpose. What good can a season do them? It would only un- 
settle them for the lives they will probably have to lead, or throw them 
into contact with men too poor to marry them, yet sufficiently superior 
to their country neighbours to make the comparison distasteful.” 
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The subject dropped, and Constance congratulated Lady Dunsmore 
on the ball’s having gone off so well, and the fineness of the evening. 
“A wet night would almost have spoilt it,” she said. 

“T have never been so unfortunate as to have really bad weather,” 
said Lady Dunsmore. “But if you think this ball pretty, here in 
my old jointure-house, I wonder what you would have thought of the 
balls at Dunsmore? We could dance two hundred at once in the 
ball-room, and often have done so; and now,” added she in a lower 
tone as if speaking to herself, “ now they keep it closed except for 
temperance or missionary meetings—the dear old room that used to 
look so gay.” 

“The old order changeth, giving place unto the new,’” quoted 
Philip in the same low voice. 

“Perhaps,” she answered ; “but I am too old to rejoice at it.” 

The entrance of a footman with the post-bag made a diversion. 
Usually it came not long before lunch ; to-day the lingering breakfast 
had stretched almost to lunch time. Lady Dunsmore opened the 
bag, found several letters for herself, one for Philip, and many others. 
Philip’s was an official one. Before he could open it an exclamation 
from Lady Dunsmore made every one look up. 

“Elliot Leigh is dead!” she exclaimed; “at Vienna, not quite 
suddenly, but very unexpectedly, Lady Agnes says, and before Lord 
Lynmouth could get to him. Oh! I am sorry indeed; they built all. 
their hopes on him.” 

She continued reading her letter, now and then expressing her- 
regret aloud. 

Philip opened his letter, read it, and passed it to me. It wasa. 
summons from headquarters; he must be at ‘Somerset House next 
day, if possible, and was to inform me (if he knew where I might be 
found) that I was also wanted. Constance,}Miss Vyvyan, and Lord 
Aiton had left the table and stood at an open French window. 

“We must leave to-day,” I said ruefully. ‘‘ No more shooting.” 

“Yes, there is no alternative. I am sorry, for Constance’s sake. 
Lady Dunsmore wished us to stay until thezend of the week, and she. 
enjoys it so much,” 

“What is the matter ?” asked Lady Dunsmore, who overheard part 
of Philip’s words. 

a We must be in London to-night or to-morrow ; morning,” said 
ilip. 

She broke out into remonstrances, and then, finding it was inevit- 
able, into regrets. ‘At least,” she said, “you{must not take Con- 
stance away so soon. Do let her stay, Philip ;~I will take every care 
of her. I cannot part with her yet, and Sir William and Lady Dyke 
would like her to go with me to Moorlands. I am sure she would 
enjoy that; it is much better for her than going,back to London so 
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PHILIP LEIGH. 





soon. Oh, Philip! do please me by allowing her to stay; I have 
taken such a fancy to her.” 

Lady Dunsmore was quite eager. 

“You are very kind. Constance shall decide for herself,” said 
Philip. 

“But are you willing that she should stay ?” 

“ Yes—quite.” 

Lady Dunsmore called Constance from the window and put the 


question to her. 
“Oh! I should like to stay very much,” she cried, “if Philip 


does not mind.” 

“ Philip is willing to leave you,” said Lady Dunsmore. 

“Do you mean it, Philip?” she said. “Iam so glad. It is only 
for a little time, you know,” she added, seeing a disappointment on 
his face; “but if you would rather that I returned with you of 
course I will. 

“No, Constance, of course you must stay.” 

He did not tell her that she need not have said she was glad to 


stay behind. 
“We had better leave at once,” said Philip; “ we shall catch the 


four o'clock train at Exeter easily—if it do not inconvenience you ?” 
he said to Lady Dunsmore. 

“ Not at all; but cannot you wait until the evening ?” 

“We had better not.” 

“Tam so sorry,” said Lady Dunsmore, leaving us. “You must 
come again, Philip, and you too, Mr. Linton. I hope to see you both 
soon.” 

But this was not to be: I saw Excombe for the first and the last 
time that pleasant September. 

“What do you think is the matter ?” I asked of Philip. “ Any- 
thing wrong about Baker ?” 

“Yes; I feel sure it is that,” said Philip, rising to prepare for this 
sudden departure. 

When the dog-cart which was to take us to Exeter drove up to 
the door there was ro Philip to be seen. After some inquiries and 
a little waiting we saw him coming up the lawn with Constance. 
Seeing us ready, they quickened their slow pace and came more 
hastily towards us. Perhaps it was haste that brought such a flush 
on both their faces, especially on Constance’s. She was quite collected 
and smiling, but Philip was seemingly oblivious of all worldly affairs ; 
his good-byes to Lady Dunsmore were queerly confused ; his indiffer- 
ence as to the fate of his luggage complete. He and Constance merely 
shook hands and bade one another good-bye. 

Philip was always undemonstrative before strangers, and Constance 


seemed even over-anxious to repress any show of feeling; and so we 
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drove away from a place of which the memory to me is ever a pleasant 
one: a living dream of flowers and shading trees, of pleasant talks, 
sweet music, and abundant partridges; an oasis of refreshment in a 
very weary year. I had made and improved a friendship, was at peace 
with Constance, could rejoice in Philip’s happiness, had a dim idea 
that at some very future time the haven of matrimony might tempt 
me also to anchor in it. In brief, I had enjoyed my stay at Excombe 
and left it with exceeding regret, London looming more dingy, smoky, 
and busy than ever, contrasted with this free, bright country life, now 
left behind as the dog-cart whirled along the road to Exeter. Philip 
was full of joy, of happiness, which could scarcely shape itself into 
words, but shone out of his eyes and played in smiles about his 
mouth. 

On our long journey we spoke chiefly, when talking was practi- 
cable, of what was likely to be the cause of our recall. The only 
reason which we could assign for it was the discovery of things amiss 
in the office where Philip and I worked. The senior clerk in our 
department was that Willie Baker before mentioned; he had not 
mended his ways since the time of the actress mania; had rather gone 
on from bad to worse, until affairs at the office were very wrong 
indeed. Philip had threatened more than once to make complaints, 
in my name and his own, of the way in which Baker was acting. 
Finding all remonstrances in vain, he at length plainly hinted that 
inspection was necessary, for which so-thought officiousness he had 
been in polite language requested to content himself with the manage- 
ment of his own affairs. He was vexed to no small degree and said 
no more, but we plainly saw that soon the things which were being 
done must come to light and be condemned. 

When we arrived at Somerset House the morning after we left 
Excombe, we found that our suspicions were correct. Philip’s hint 
had only apparently been unheeded. During our absence an investi~ 
gation had taken place. It commenced on a Saturday, on the Mon- 
day following Mr. Baker's place was vacant ; inquiries being made, he 
was found to have left London on Saturday evening. No clue of his 
whereabouts was ever discovered ; the start he had gained carried him 
beyond reach ; from that day to this he remains unfound. Things in 
our office were tolerably chaotic. After a long and thorough investi- 
gation they had to be set once again in working order. Much of both 
these duties fell upon Philip. For rather more than two months the 
work was continuous and severe, very disagreeable too, for he had been 
so long in the same office with Willie Baker as to feel him to be, if not 
a friend, at least an associate and a familiar face, the showing forth 
of his misdoings being therefore the reverse of a labour of love. The 
news from Excombe was very quiet. After the September visitors 
had left, Constance accompanied Lady Dunsmore on a visit to the 
2a 2 
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kind Dykes at Mooorlands, which she stigmatised as being dull ; after 
which she was again at Dunsmore ; her letters described a monotonous 
life, rides, drives, old lady and gentleman visitors ; now and then she 
mentioned a visit from Lord Alton, he and his sister riding over to 

Excombe; beyond this scarcely any society, and a few dull gaieties. 

Any letters less like love-letters were never written: some small pieces 

of news, some clever light laughing at the world around Excombe, 

always sparing Lady Dunsmore ; a word or two of regret that Philip 

had left so soon, with a hope that he would be able to come to Ex- 

combe before the year was over, and a hope that she might stay with 

Lady Dunsmore until after Christmas, when there were all sorts of 
gaieties, and the St. Stephens gave a great ball. 

Lady Dunsmore wrote to Philip soon after we returned ; a pleasant 
letter, full of Constance’s praises. She suited Lady Dunsmore well. 
She spoke of her good temper, good companionship, and, above all, of 
that winning manner, which made it impossible for any one to be 
angry with her long. But there was no word in the letter of the 
engagement between Philip and Constance. Knowing that Lady 
Dunsmore was certain to have mentioned it, in her outspoken manner, 
whether in approval or condemnation, I asked Philip, after I had read 
the letter, did she know that he contemplated marrying Constance ? 

“T do not know,” Philip answered ; “ Constance said she would tell 
her about it, and asked me not to speak, the day we came back ; it was 
some whim of hers, I suppose. Perhaps now she does not like to tell 
Lady Dunsmore herself, after all, and is waiting until I come. Well, 
she will know soon; I hope to be there in November.” 

“To fetch Constance home ?” 

“T am not sure; she wants to spend Christmas at Excombe. Poor 
child! after her homeless life no wonder she likes such a pleasant 
resting place. Perhaps I may bring her if Lady Dunsmore wish it, 
but if not I shall only make arrangements.” Then, after a pause, “I 
have been thinking that we will be married early next year, say in 
February. I shall leave all thoughts of a house, and so on, until this 
business is over, and then I shall be off to Excombe to consult Con- 
stance and Lady Dunsmore.” 

A sudden impulse prompted me to say : 

“Philip, I hope you may be happy.” 

An instant after I wished it unsaid ; but Philip did not notice the 
implied doubt, for he answered promptly and brightly : 

“JT think I shall be very happy. Now that all my doubts about 
difference of age and my foolish jealousies are at rest, I feel a perfeet 
trust and confidence in Constance. That she can return my love to 
the full I never expect ; at times I am frightened at the depth of it. 

I almost fear that I have made to myself an idol of her—yes,” he 
cried, “an idol. I love her intensely; with greater love I could not 
love any one; the very thought of her thrills me. I would not wish 
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that she should feel so for me; my love is sometimes a positive pain, 
I cannot tell how. Ido not expect a return in kind. I cannot help 
loving her in my wild passionate way, and I only ask that she should 
love me in hers.” 

The tiresome business was over at last. Philip looked fagged and 
pale, but was anxious about going to Excombe, and made no com- 
plaints. He easily got a few days’ leave to compensate for his broken 
summer holiday, and so came home one evening prepared to leave for 
Excombe next morning. That evening he spoke much of his future 
life with Constance and of my share in it, saying again and again, that 
he would not have me look forward to his marriage as causing in any 
way a separation between us. “ Wherever we live must be your home, 
Ned,” he repeated more than once; but on this point I would not 
yield. My reasons, which I could not vex him by speaking of, were, 
firstly, that we might be tempted to drop into our bachelors’ ways 
(after a time) of smoking, writing and talking together ; and secondly, 
that should Philip be, as was more likely, engrossed with Constance, 
the change would be more than I could bear. Another might fill my 
place, since so the Fates had decreed, but I could not live and see it 
elways before my eyes. So I held out, and after much persuading 
Philip gave up the point. 

“But don’t let us fall away from each other, Ned,” he pleaded ; 
“think how long we have lived together; nearly twenty years—nearly 
twenty years, with never one quarrel.” 

“I do not mean to fall away, Phil; I would not if you were to 
marry a woman I hate; how much less when I have known your wife 
for so long and so well, and like her as much as I do Constance !” 

“Do you like Constance, Ned ?” 

“Yes,” I could answer readily, now I had quite conquered my old 
feeling. ‘There was a time when I did not, but that is past long 
ago. Constance and I have made up all our differences, and never 
mean to have any more.” 

“Tam glad,” he said. “It would be the greatest of troubles to me 
should my wife and my best friend disagree.” 

“T shall never disagree with her, being certain in that case to come 
to the wall,” I said a little bitterly. 

“Ned, are you jealous of Constance ?” 

I told the truth. “Yes; I cannot help it, Philip. I love you 
better than all the world, and you care more for one glance or one 
smile from her than for me.” And with one passionate burst out 
came the old long story, from the day when first he brought Constance 
to London. All that I had felt that first dismal year, and had never 
meant to tell him, I told now. Philip stood with his elbow on the 
chimneypiece and his face shaded by his hand, J, facing him but 
staring blindly into the fire, while I poured out the story of all my 
angers and jealousies. When I had done, Philip lifted his face, and 
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taking my hands, looked into my eyes and I into his. And as some- 
times through deep water we look down, and see every pebble on the 
beach, and every piece of seaweed which clings to the rocks, so we, 
looking into each other’s eyes, read each other's thoughts, and saw the 
strong deathless love with which we loved each other. For once all 
barriers of flesh, speech, passion, were broken down; I saw into 
Philip’s heart and he into mine. 

He grasped my hands with a strong firm grasp: 

“ Ned, in all these years I never knew how much you loved me 
until this day.” 

English-like, we soon grew half-ashamed of our emotions, sat down 
and talked of other things, chiefly of Excombe and all that was to 
come of Philip’s visit there. He was not looking well; a heavy 
shadow as of constant pain clouded his eyes; he was pale and tired. 
Philip ill and Philip well were very different persons in appearance. 
Did anything ail him his eyes showed it in a minute; a weary look 
came into them, a heavy listless look, very different from their usual 
bright pleasantness. Philip’s eyes were very expressive ; they smiled 
when he was pleased, and drooped when he was weary; they looked 
so merry sometimes, so haunting at others, sometimes so very far 
away. 

The cloud lifted a little to-night. 

“T shall see Constance to-morrow, and the Devonshire breezes will 
blow away the very memory of these weary weeks.” This was the 
burden of his talk, and these his last words as he bade me good-night : 
“T shall see Constance to-morrow.” No, Philip, no! nor for many 
morrows yet to come! 


CHapTer X. 
FALSE, 


“With some such words, a lie! a lie! she broke my heart and flung it by.” 
OweEN MEREDITH. 


“ Here are two letters for you from Excombe,” I said, as Philip « came 
in to breakfast the next morning. 

He took them up and said, laughing, “ What shall I do with them ? 
keep them until I get to Excombe, and read them there? . You know 
I am not expected ; I mean to surprise them.” 

“T would not trust you. One at least would be read before you 
were a mile out of London.” 

“T believe it would. How strange that they should both have 
written to-day !” 

Philip did not sit down to open his letters, but stood at the end of 
the table behind the cups and the saucers, facing the door. I was 
sitting at my own side of the table, with the window behind and the 
fire before me, cutting bread. I remember that, in that minute of 
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time I was thinking how pleasant the home was at which such a blow 
was to be struck that day. How brightly the fire was burning, how 
clean and shining was the table-cloth, and how pretty the china 
breakfast-set. Philip and I had gathered many good things around 
us in these our richer days, and Mrs. Rogers kept them all in beauti- 
ful order. A strange stifled cry from Philip caused me to drop the 
knife and look up. He was standing grasping the back of his chair, 
white as death, with wild eyes. The letter had fallen from his hands ; 
it was Lady Dunsmore’s. Before I could speak or move he clutched 
the other letter from the table and tore it open. One minute more 
and I saw him reel and stagger; before I could reach him he had 
fallen against the table. I raised him, but he was quite insensible ; it 
was a long time before Mrs. Rogers (whom I called for at once) or I 
could bring him to life again. More than once a shudder seized me. 
Was he dead? His face was so ghastly that I feared it might be; but 
Mrs. Rogers, more accustomed to such things than’I was, assured me 
that he was only faint and would soon recover ;\ but even she grew 
frightened in time, and I was on the point of going to find a surgeon, 
when Philip opened his eyes with that wild bewildered look that comes 
with returning consciousness. He tried to sit upright. 

“ Have I been fainting ?” he asked ; then, with a long sigh, “ I am 
better now. I shall be all right again in a minute.” 

“ Will you sit in your armchair? You will be {more comfortable 
there, sir,” asked Mrs. Rogers. 

“Yes, let me get near the fire,” said Philip ; “it is so cold,” and he 
shivered. 

He tried to rise and walk alone, but could not; so we led him across 
the room and placed him in the armchair. He_bent over the fire. 

“ Are you better now, sir?” said Mrs. Rogers. 

“Much better, thank you.” 

She left the room, and Philip stayed crouching over the fire, 
stretching out his hands as if he felt very cold. All at once he 
started from his chair. 

“Have I been dreaming?” he cried. “There “were ‘two letters. 
Give them to me, Ned—give them to me at once !” 

I gave them to him, fearful that the sight of them would cause a 
return of that deathlike faintness. He seized them, sank back in his 
chair, and re-read them with a face of agony. 

“Oh, Ned, Ned, Ned!” he cried, “she is false!” and he put the 
letters into my hand. 

I read Lady Dunsmore’s first, then Constance’s; all the while 
Philip lay back in his armchair, with his face hidden in his hands, 

This was Lady Dunsmore’s letter : 

*Excombe: November 14, 186—. 

“ My pear Puirir,—I have sone news to tell you which will, I 

hope, give you as much satisfaction as it does me. Lord Alton has 
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proposed to Constance, and she has accepted him. I am very pleased 
that Constance should have so good a prospect before her. She seems 
much attached to Lord Alton, and, what is well, the St. Stephens _ 
will not oppose his choice. They will receive her kindly. Of course, 
as her guardian, you have a right to be consulted on the matter ; but 
I know you will not oppose her when her heart and her interests go 
together. I think it would be as well if she stayed with me until her 
marriage takes place. As there is no reason for delay, it will not be 
many months hence, and being here is better for her than being in 
London without a home. But this is as you please. If you like to 
resign your self-imposed guardianship and make her over to me, I 
shall be glad; she has found her way to my heart ; I cannot part 
with her just yet. The settlements will be very satisfactory. Let me 
know your wishes soon, or, if you can, run down for a few days; you 
know, whenever you come, you are always welcome to 

“ Your true old friend, 

“ Marcarer CuLmE.” 
Constance wrote : 

«“ Excombe: November 14, 186—. 

“ My pear Puium,—Lady Dunsmore has already told you of what 
has happened. I know you always read her letters first. Do not be 
angry with me; I have done what I thought right. Lord Alton has 
been so very kind lately that Iam quite ashamed of having ever made 
fun of him. My dear Phil, I’am so glad for your sake that this has 
happened, for now I can free you from your long burden. I fe't 
when you asked me to marry you, that it was the last of the many 
sacrifices which you have made for me. I knew that you did not know 
how to dispose of me, did not wish to see me obliged to earn my own 
living, and so in pity asked me to be your wife; it was, like the rest 
of your conduct to me, most generous. But now you need not make 
this great sacrifice. Ever since the day you left Excombe the thought 
has been like a burden on my mind that you would have to leave all 
your bachelor comforts, your home, and your ways, for my sake. Lady 
Dunsmore says I must ask your consent, you being my guardian ; but 
I feel sure of it already. I should like to stay here, as she wishes me 
to, until our marriage; no time is fixed yet. Do write soon; I want 
to know whether you are pleased. Do not doubt that Lord Alton is 
my choice; that ever I ridiculed him is a subject of shame to me. 

“ Your loving 
“ CONSTANCE. 


“P.S.—Can you believe that ‘the child’ will be a countess some day?” 


I was staggered at first by her cool manner of speaking of Philip's 
love, half believing her true, when she spoke of pity and generosity ; 
perhaps to her nature his love had so appeared. But the postscript 
showed the woman ; worldly to the core, she had knowingly done that 
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true heart this unspeakable wrong that she might be a countess. 
After that postscript her letter wore another aspect—it enraged me 
beyond measure. ‘To speak of his old bachelor ways, and use his 
own pet name for her, “ the child,” while wounding him in this cruel 
manner, was shameless. That Lady Dunsmore was unconscious of 
any engagement between her and Philip, was a point against her. 
Evidently she had concealed that fact, seeing that the knowledge of it 
would have made Lady Dunsmore indifferent to the presence of Lord 
Alton at Excombe. I laid down the letters on the mantlepiece. 
Philip took his hands from his face—such a white haggard face !— 
and said, 

“Won't you be late at the office ?” 

“Yes, I must go; but I do not like to leave you, Philip.” 

“Never mind me, I must fight my fight alone, and face my future ; 
yes, and answer my letters too,” he added fiercely. ‘Oh, rare 
correspondence !” 

I went up the street and came back again; I could not go away 
and leave Philip, so I stole in and stood at the door watching him: 
he sat still as stone in his chair. “Ned, I know you are there,” he 
said presently. “ Don’t stay, I am better alone.” So I left him. All 
day I thought of him, and how he would pass the time. When I 
returned home, for one minute I thought that Philip had never moved 
since the morning. He was sitting still and rigid, in the very attitude 
in which I left him. But Iwas wrong. As soon as I came and stood 
by him he placed two letters in my hand. AsI read the first few 
lines I felt his eyes upon me, then they turned away and gazed again 
into the fire. The first letter was to Lady Dunsmore ; it was short 
and simple, and made no mention of Constance’s broken faith. A few 
words concerning her acceptance of Lord Alton; his eonsent to Lady 
Dunsmore’s wish that she should stay with her until her marriage ; 
and the fact that there was no possibility of his going to Excombe. 

That was all Philip said to Lady Dunsmore. 

His letter to Constance was very short. 


“ ConsTaNcE,—You neither deceive me nor yourself. You know 
that I did not ask you to marry me because I pitied, but because I 
loved you. If you could not love me in return, you should have told 
me so, and not have stooped to falsehood. Neither is there any occa- 
sion for you to mention your feelings for Lord Alton. I understand 
them well from your postscript. I agree with Lady Dunsmore, that 
you had better remain at Excombe. I have left her in ignorance of 
your conduct. Do not write again. While you are happy and 
prosperous I do not wish to hear from you, but should you ever be 
lonely, friendless, and miserable, remember, Constance, that you had 
once a friend, and come to 

“Pye LEIGH.” 
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I read the letter, and cursed her in my heart—the cruel fair 
creature! I could have killed her when I saw the look of infinite pain 
on Philip’s kind, gentle face. 

“She will never marry Lord Alton,” I exclaimed, as I returned the 
letters to Philip. 

“Yes, she will,” he said with sad bitterness, “unless she has a 
chance of marrying a duke, and the duke she would jilt for a prince. 
I know her fault, and yet, oh, Ned! I suffer terribly.” 

He took the letters, folded, directed them, and carried them to the 
post himself. The object of his life was gone, his dearest on earth had 
played him false, his hopes and plans lay wrecked around him. 

Do not dwell on a brave man’s distress; let us pass quickly over, 
rather than gaze deeply into, that sad time, so full of trouble and 
weariness. 

No letter came from Constance, and after that first evening her 
name was unspoken between us. In all outward things it was as if 
she had never been. We fell into our old ways. Philip took down 
his pipe the very day of his trouble, saying he had no need to save 
now, and on Sundays we went off together as in old times ; not so far, 
however ; Philip soon grew tired, and our Sunday walks were short 
and different. Had any one told me that the day would come when 
Philip and I should once more be all in all to each other, and yet 
that I should not rejoice in it, I should have scoffed at the thought ; 
but it was true. How could I rejoice when I saw Philip so changed ? 
He never broke down, did his work as usual, and made no complaints ; 
but the spirit which he used to put into everything was gone. Such 
evening work as he had undertaken before he worked at, but an offer 
of an engagement, which would once have been deemed a mine of 
wealth by either of us, he refused. A languidness and peevishness, 
unknown before, hung over him; he would sit for hours in the even- 
ing gazing into the fire, his pipe out, his eyes seeing nothing though 
wide open. One night we sat, I at my writing-table, Philip under 
the gas-light drawing; suddenly he tore his work in two and threw it 
at the fire, it fell into the fender and stayed there. 

“Tt is no use,” he said; “I cannot do it. I can do nothing now.” 

He was so quick and expert in his work, and so even a worker, 
never doing well one day and badly another, that I was curious to see 
how it was that he had failed this time. When he left me I took the 
torn paper from the fender and laid it out on my table. It wasa 
sketch; the name at the bottom, ‘ Croquet under difficulties,’ explained 
the picture. Three or four young ladies and as many gentlemen 
were trying to pursue their favourite game in pouring rain. The 
scene was drawn with all Philip’s quaint fancy and humour; but why 
he had thrown it aside was evident—every one of the women had 
Constance’s face. 

The time wore away slowly and sadly—a cloud which would not 
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pass away hung over, not Philip only, but all our small world; and 
so until Christmas came. Christmas Day brought me a letter from 
my uncle in Warwickshire, the first I had received for many years. 
It was a half-anxious invitation to me to come and see him and his 
wife. Miss Martha Sherret had been Mrs. Landon for many years 
now. Philip grew eager over this invitation, declared that I ought 
to go, and fairly talked me into it with an energy which it made 
me glad to see was not dead yet. A week’s holiday being obtained, 
off to Warwickshire I went. It did me good, shook off the depres- 
sion into which I had fallen, re-woke all my boyish feelings, and 
amused me amazingly. While I had grown from a boy to a man of 
thirty-five, my uncle had to all intents and purposes stood still. He 
looked on me as a boy, and on his wife as the young woman she was 
when first she came into his house. Not all her fifty years could 
make him believe that she was not still young and attractive. He 
was actually jealous over her. This was irresistibly comic; he always 
spoke of her as a most fascinating person, and saberly warned me to 
take care of my heart. It was too much—I laughed outright; but 
it was no laughing matter to him; he firmly believed me to be in 
danger. It seemed very strange. He and my father were educated 
together ; and I remember my father as such a quick polished man of 
the world; and now here was my uncle with less knowledge of the 
world at sixty-six than he had at sixteen. On money matters he was 
as clever as I had always thought him; but in all else he was ruled 
by Mrs. Martha, and submitted willingly. That I had not only kept 
myself but had saved money, was a matter on which he dwelt with 
satisfaction. One day he asked me how much I had saved. I 
suppose he thought that sixpence, or thereabouts, would be the sum, 
for when I told him the amount he was much amazed, shook my 
hand several times, and said he should be easy in his mind now if he 
left me the farm, because he was sure I was no spendthrift. But he 
was kind and my only relative; so I kept my amusement at his ways 
and his household to myself. I must do Mrs. Martha the justice to 
say that she made him a first-rate wife, and laughed openly at his 
jealous whims. A week went by quickly ; at the end of it my uncle 
gave me a horse, shook hands with much more warmth than he did 
when I came, and even said that I might kiss my aunt if I wished it 
very much, being evidently of the opinion that 
“There’s a double chuck at a double chin, 
And of course a double pleasure therein, 
If the parties be brought to telling.” 

I expected to see Philip at the station to meet me; but was dis- 
appointed, and went alone, leaving my horse at a livery stable on the 
way. My first question to Mrs. Rogers was, “ Where is Mr. Leigh ?” 

“That’s just what I’ye been wondering this week past,” said the 
good lady. 
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“ Has he gone away, Mrs. Rogers?” I asked, my thoughts glancing 
at Excombe. ' 

“The very day you went, Mr. Ned, a hansom came for him in the 
evening, and the man had a note which Mr. Philip read while I was 
in the room. He said to me, ‘ Mrs. Rogers, I must go away at once. 
I may be back to-night, but don’t sit up for me.” And off he drove 
in that hansom.” 

“ But surely you have heard from him since ¢” 

“Yes; just a bit of a note next day. ‘Send me so and s0 
(Mrs. Rogers gave me the whole list) “‘ by the bearer’; that was all. 
I can’t understand it. It is not like Mr. Philip, never to say where 
he was gone to; but perhaps, sir, you know all about it ?” 

“Indeed I don’t, Mrs. Rogers. Perhaps something is wrong at 
Lady Dunsmore’s, and he has been obliged to go there; or it might 
be that Lord Lynmouth is ill. I hope we shall hear soon.” 

“T hope we shall. The house is not like itself without Mr. Philip ; 
though, indeed, he has looked but poorly lately. Don't you think 
so, sir?” She smoothed down her black silk apron, and looked at me 
with anxious cyes. 

My assurance that there was nothing wrong with Philip’s health 
that I knew of, and that he never complained, did ‘not satisfy her. 
She shook her head in an unconvinced way, and asked me what I 
would like for supper. Good Mrs. Rogers! She had once been 
servant in a great family, and had transferred all her allegiance to 
them over to Philip. Irom the first day that we were inmates 
of her house she instituted him master. Compared with him I was a 
person of no consequence whatever—a very secondary consideration. 
She had an affection for me too; but Philip was her favourite. She 
made our lodgings a home, and a very comfortable one—scrupulously 
<lean and orderly ; she mended our clothes, sewed on our buttons, and 
paid attention to all our whims. She looked upon us as certain to 
remain with her until we were married; in which case, she once in 
confidence told me, she would break up her house (a solid one), and 
be housekeeper to Philip. “I should miss you, Mr. Ned,” she said ; 
“but I couldn’t live comfortable without Mr. Philip.” 

The supper came in. “If Philip had been here,” I said mentally, 
“we would have had a bottle of claret-—one of the best; but I can’t 
face a bottle alone—it is dismal work, and greedy.” Out loud: “ Ask 
Mrs. Rogers to make me some coffee, Jane.” 

“Coffee! the very thing!” said Philip, standing in the doorway. 

“Philip! where have you been ?” 

“ Where have you been, that you never heard me come in ?—in the 
land of Nod ?” 

“No; I am only just home from Warwickshire.” 

“And I from Northumberland, and as hungry as a hunter. Come 
to supper, Ned.” 


%” 
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Mra. Rogers appeared with Philip’s plate, &c., herself, and had the 
satisfaction of hearing that he had been to Northumberland, that he 
had not been able to come himself for his portmanteau, had found all 
he wanted in it, and was glad to be home again; which last fact sent 
her away much elated. When we were alone Philip set down his 
coffee-cup and said abruptly : 

“ Augustus Leigh is dead.” 

“What? Lord Lynmouth’s eldest son ?’ 

“Yes. My uncle heard that he was ill—dying, in fact—at that 
place where he lived, and came down. When he got there he found 
it worse than he expected—Leigh dying in agonies and the whole 
disgraceful crew in the house—so he sent for me to help him. Heaven 
keep me from many such scenes! We cleared the place before he 
died, which was next day, and then took him home and buried him, 
The whole thing is frightful.” 

“ And Lord Lynmouth, is he much grieved ?” 

“ Not that Leigh is dead ; that is almost a relief. One can scarcely 
imagine such a state of things as that a man should lose his only son, 
the heir to so much, and yet not be able to grieve that he is dead; 
but it is a fact. Leigh’s life has been so wretchedly bad that his 
father is thankful to be spared more disgrace and sorrow, and only 
mourns over his wasted life.” 

“Philip, are you the next heir ?” 

“Yes.” Then, after a minute’s pause, he added sadly : “ Constance 
might have been a countess after all, without jilting me for Lord 
Alton.” 

Philip’s visit, melancholy as it had been, had done him good. The 
spell was broken; he had named Constance, and the long constrain- 
ing silence concerning the past and the future was over. He grew 
better in health and spirits; fought against his sorrow instead of only 
enduring it; drew, walked, and worked at his night-school, until I 
grew to believe that time, if it did not quite cure his wounded heart, 
would almost do so. 

He was amused and interested about my visit to my uncle’s, and 
started off with me, the morning after I came home, to see my horse. He 
admired him very much—as well he might, for my uncle was a good 
judge of horses, and had not given me the worst in his stables—and ac- 
tually, after some consideration, bought one for himself, after which we 
rode nearly every day, to the great benefit of our minds and bodies. 

Lord Lynmouth came to town in March, and Philip, once so neg- 
lected, was now in constant request with him. No business could be 
done without the heir, he said; and on one excuse or another, he 
continued to absorb a large portion of Philip’s time. I liked him. 
After all, a man need not be bad because, having a large family of hig 
own, he hesitates to take charge of the fortunes of a nephew. Philip 
bore no malice. He came in one evening about ten o'clock, Lord 
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Lynmouth having kept him to dinner at Lady Agnes Comyn’s, where 
he always lived when in town. Settling himself into his armchair 
and lighting his pipe, Philip began talking. 

“Ned, leave off your work and listen to me. Lord Lynmouth has 
been making a proposition to me. He wants me to leave Somerset 
House and help him.” 

“ Help him to do what ?” 

“He keeps no steward at Leigh, preferring to look into everything 
himself. Elliot Leigh used to assist him when he was in England, 
but now he has no one, and offers me Hatherleigh and a thousand a 
year if I will live there.” 

“ Where is Hatherleigh ?” 

“ About half a mile from Leigh. I saw the place at Christmas— 
a low white house with roses climbing up a verandah, a background 
of Scotch firs, a lawn, a terrace to smoke on, and the most splendid 
sunset view.” 

“ Well,” I asked eagerly, “ what answer did you make ?” 

“T refused.” 

I gave a long sigh of relief, 

“Tt was for your sake, Ned. We must live together, and I could 
not be so selfish as to ask you to give up your prospects for me. 
Hatherleigh is very tempting; but we have kept together in our bad 
times, and we will not part now that times are easier.” 

“T will go if you wish it, Philip, if I give up the office. I can 
make this work do very well,” 

“You shall do no such thing; Iam not going to sacrifice your 
comfort to mine. Hatherleigh will keep ; we can look forward to it 
in the future. I should like you to see it; some day we will make 
a pilgrimage to Leigh together, and you shall take a look at your 
future home.” 

“Do not be too sure. Before that we may be farmers in Warwickshire.” 

“Never. Mrs. Martha will have a life interest and outlive both 
of us.” 

“‘T hope she may. I should neither like to have the land and 
leave the care of it to another, nor to live there myself; it is so very 
out of the way.” 

“So is Hatherleigh. But why would you object to let land if you 
had it ?” 

“T should not, except in this case; but my uncle would be so vexed 
at the idea. Iam sure, if ever he leaves the place to me it will be 
on condition that I live there.” 

“ Hollo! who can that be?” said Philip, as the door-bell rang. 
“Tt is late for any one to come here.” 

We heard voices in the passage for a minute or two after the bell 
was answered ; then the door of our room was opened and Constance 
stood in the doorway ! 
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CuaptTer XI, 
FAIR. 


“ Lovely as the sun’s first ray 
When it breaks the clouds of an April day.”—Sir W. Scorr. 


Constance closed the door behind her and came forward with out- 
stretched hands, flushed face and gleaming eyes. Philip sprang from 
his chair and stood, like one in a dream, staring at her. She came 
towards him until she could have touched him with her hand. 

“T am lonely, and friendless, and miserable, Philip,” she said, “and 
so I have come back to you.” 

Philip made no answer, nor even moved; as one who doubts the 
evidence of his eyes, he looked fixedly at Constance. 

She awaited his answer for a full minute; then, 

“ Philip, you told me to come. Have you no welcome for me ?” she 
said. 

Again no answer. ‘Two great tears rose up to her eyes, and stayed 
there unshed. She stood waiting before him. Philip might have 
doubted that she was present in the body, so silently and fixedly did 
he gaze upon her. I half believe he thought his eyes deceived him ; 
or perhaps he had so surely counted her as lost to him for ever, that 
the sight of her deprived him of the power to think. Seeing that he 
remained silent, she turned from him, and walked slowly towards the 
door. Would he let her go? ah! surely not. Before she could open 
the door, Philip crossed the room in two strides, and laid his hand on 
her arm. 

“Stay, Constance! Where are you going ?” 

“ To an hotel—anywhere, for the night.” 

* And after that ?” 

“T suppose I shall find something to do. My voice has not deserted 
me, though my friends have!” She spoke defiantly. 

“ Are you alone ?” 

“Yes; let me go.” 

She would have shaken off his grasp if she could, but it was too 
strong. She turned and faced him. 

“You must not go! What can a young girl like you do alone 
in London at this hour ?” 

“T suppose I can find a cab, and the cabman can find an hotel.” 

“T cannot allow such a thing.” 

They stood looking at each other in anger. Constance lifted her 
hand and pushed her hat from her head. How gloriously beautiful 
she was, with her gleaming eyes, burning cheeks, and shining hair! 
Had that woman possessed greater depths of anger and tenderness 
sue would have been superb—awful in rage, irresistible in love. I 
had never seen her so excited, never so beautiful, as this night. 
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But her emotions were all on the surface—height and depth she 
knew not. She could act a part like this well, making the most of 
every point in her favour; but to throw her whole heart and soul into 
it was beyond what she could do. She never tried it; and, indeed, 
indulged in no violent emotion throughout the whole ensuing scene. 

Philip broke the silence : 

“Why have you left Excombe ?” 

“Because Lady Dunsmore was angry with me.” 

“ What made her angry ?” 

“T would not marry Lord Alton.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Because I did not love him.” Slowly and unwillingly she an- 
swered his questions. 

“Then why did you tell me you did ?” 

“‘Because—oh! Philip, why do you torture me so ?—because he 
was Lord Alton.” 

“That reason holds good still.” 

Philip’s cold, hard manner seemed to amaze Constance. She had 
looked for instant forgiveness at his hands—to own her fault, and be 
pardoned. Even I, who knew how cruelly she had made him suffer, 
was surprised to find him so stern, where he had ever been so very 
gentle and forbearing. The old fascination had fallen upon me. 
Despite my reason, I felt sorry for Constance, as if she had been the 
injured and not the injurer. With shame I confess it, her beauty 
bewitched me. Philip continued his questions. 

“ Does Lady Dunsmore know where you are ?” 

“No.” 

“ Did you leave Excombe without her knowledge ?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“ Was she only angry because you and Lord Alton quarrelled ?” 

“That was all.” 

“T fear that you have behaved very ill. Her kindness deserved 
a better return. You had no right to leave Excombe in such a 
manner.” 

He would have continued, but she interrupted him. 

“Ah, Philip!” she cried, “do not scold me; I cannot bear it.” 
She had freed her arm, and now she stooped, picked up her hat, and 
said, “I am tired, I am wretched; I cannot bear any more.” She 
moved away once more. 

“Constance, you must remain, now that you are here; to-night, at 
least, you cannot leave this house, To-morrow I must make some 
arrangement. You had better sit down while I go and speak to 
Mrs. Rogers. Are you hungry ?” 

“Very.” 

He drew his armchair to a good place before the fire. 

“Sit there!” he said, and left the room. 
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She sat down, and looked at me. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Linton?” she said. 

“Tam quite well, thank you.” 

She did not speak again, but turned her eyes towards the fire. 
And I, now that Philip had given in, in some measure hardened to 
her again. Did she know, I wondered, that Augustus Leigh was 
dead? Yes, being at Excombe she was sure to know. Was this 
why she had returned? Of course it was. Philip with no prospects 
was inferior to Lord Alton, but Philip the future Earl was infinitely 
superior. 

Constance was weary; she laid her head against the side of the 
great armchair, her eyelids drooped a little over her eyes. The two 
tears had fallen, one of them was resting unfelt on her cheek. She 
looked into the fire, her eyelids growing heavier and heavier, until 
they slowly closed over her eyes. A few minutes more and she slept 
like a child. Against the dark leather of the chair her face seemed 
fairer than ever; a child-like innocent look came over it; in her 
sleep she smiled. Her attitude was graceful and easy; one small 
hand was under her head, between it and the chair, the other lay in 
her lap. She wore a black jacket and a blue dress, which I remember 
seeing her wear long before she went to Excombe. I watched her, 
and again asked myself the old question, What will the end be? 
Philip came in: he saw that Constance slept, walked quietly to a 
chair near the table, sat down, and looked at her with a grave 
perplexed look. And Constance slept and smiled, but before long 
the smile passed away, a shade came over the brightness of her face, 
she moved slightly and sighed a deep weary sigh. Philip heard it, 
and a look of his old tender fondness for “ the child” came into his eyes. 
That sigh won the victory. Verily do I believe that from that moment 
her cruelty, her worldliness, her selfishness, were all forgotten, and to 
Philip she was again the child he had loved, the woman he idolised. 

This would perhaps be a fitting place to introduce my ideas on the 
power of beauty, a homily of many words on the weakness of men, 
and the folly of being captivated by a charming exterior. But I 
forbear. Let every one think his own thoughts on the subject. 
What happens does happen, whatever you or I may say, and we are 
not always quite so wise as we wish to be considered. 

When good Mrs. Rogers came in with the tray, she stood and 
looked at Constance until two tears twinkled in her kindly eyes. 

“Pretty dear,” she said: “she’s quite like a pictur, sleeping as 
innocent as a daisy.” 

It was time to arouse Constance if we did not wish her to sleep all 
night in the great leathern chair. Philip called her softly, but sho 


heard not; then he rose up, and going across to her, touched tho 
hand which lay in her lap. 
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“ Come, Constance,” he said ; “ you must wake.” She opened her 
eyes, and started up. 

‘Oh, Philip!” she cried; “if you only knew how good it is to see 
you again !” 

Well, Madame Constance, the victory was yours, and no wonder. 

Next day she disappeared again from my sight. Mrs. Brown 
received her long-absent pupil, and little did any of us know how that 
pupil had occupied herself during her winter in the country. Philip 
saw her every day, or so I thought, for he left me to come home 
alone, and came in himself very irregularly ; and every day his face 
grew brighter. I had no need to ask if he and Constance were 
friends, I could see that they were. At first he said that he had no 
thoughts of marrying her, but would try to find some nice people 
with whom she might live, and not be so dull as she was at her school. 
But soon he spoke otherwise. Hatherleigh was a pleasant place ; 
Lord Lynmouth was anxious that he should live there. Constance— 
yes, he really thought she loved him, and she was very young ; but 
now that she had seen the world, and had not chosen the place in it 
which she might have had, he meant to ask her once again to be his 
wife. 

I knew it would be so, only I wondered if she knew of the differ- 
ence which Viscount Leigh’s death made in Philip’s future. I could 
not ask, but he spoke of it himself. She had heard of it, but had 
never thought that it concerned Philip in any way. 

He believed her implicitly. 

Constance said “ Yes,” for the second time. Philip saw Lord 
Lynmouth, who was still in London, and made every arrangement 
concerning Hatherleigh. The Earl was much pleased that Philip 
had decided to go there, praised Constance’s beauty, approved Philip’s 
choice, and was very liberal, even more so than when he first made 
the offer. Events crowded on one another very fast. It was decided 
that Philip should send in his resignation at once, should start for 
Hatherleigh as soon as it was accepted, and be married as soon as 
Hatherleigh was ready to receive its mistress. 

I saw little of Philip just then, he was occupied about the furniture 
of his house. All day long, after his work was over, he went from 
shop to shop with Constance, a business which pleased her well ; 
things new and pretty were a fancy of hers. 

The evenings were sadly lonely. Philip's empty chair made me 
feel forsaken and desolate. I rode, I walked, I worked, but I missed 
and wanted him, and always felt glad when, late in the evening, I 
heard him at the door, and he came in tired but eager and excited, 
and talked over the business of the day. I never saw him so happy. 
The past was past indeed; out of sight, out of memory ; he lived in 
the golden present, lived and loved. Now and then in those days he 
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would fall into a silence and dream, with wide open, happy eyes, no 
cloud nor shadow in them now, and a satisfied smile playing round his 
mouth. He did not see me then, no—nor the bright fire, nor the 
familiar furniture. He saw only a lovely face, radiant eyes, a sweet 
smile, a fairy vision, beckoning him to boundless, infinite happiness. 

I was glad to see him happy, and yet I could not help having a 
wish to know how Lord Alton had been used. 

One day I came face to face with Philip and Constance. 

“We are going to see all our things, for the last time, before they 
are packed to go to Hatherleigh,” said Philip; ‘‘do come with us, 
Ned.” 

“Yes, do, Mr. Linton,” said Constance; “everything is so pretty, 
and after we have seen them, we are going to choose a piano.” 

As I went along with them I noticed how people looked at Con- 
stance. Once or twice, when I fell a step or two behind her and 
Philip, I heard remarks on her beauty. A woman must be very 
lovely to be much remarked in town during the season. But Con- 
stance was, and indeed it was not astonishing. This day, as usual, she 
was perfectly well-dressed. I remember that she wore something 
white in her bonnet—roses I think, which became her well. And she 
smiled, with her lips and her eyes. Beyond all comparison she was the 
most beautiful woman I ever knew. The furniture was well chosen ; 
Constance seemed pleased with it, and demanded my admiration. 

“See,” she said, “these chairs and sofas covered with green are for 
the drawing-room, and so is this green carpet ; the paper, you know, 


is white and gold, and the floor stained like oak, a border of it will 
show all around.” 


“What a strange sofa !” 

“That is Constance’s,” said Philip; “it is to be her own peculiar 
property.” 

“Tt will be very comfortable with plenty of cushions,” said Con- 
stance ; “I know, for there is one like it at Excombe.” 

The sofa was long and flat, with one high raised end, and no back. 

“That will stand behind the door,” she continued, “ with the head 
near the fireplace. I can see it all, for Philip has described the room 
often; and the piano, which we must see about at once, will be placed 
on the other side of the door.” 

After Philip had given the last directions about the packing and 
sending off the furniture, we set off again. 

“T mean you to have a good piano,” said: Philip to Constance ; 
— we cannot quite afford a grand one; we must wait awhile for 
that.” 

Constance assented, and talkel wth great spirit about her new 
home, her pony carriage, the country around Hatherleigh, and so on, 
until we arrived at Broadwood’s. The great shop was for a wonder 
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quite empty (I mean of purchasers). Right in the centre of it stood 
a splendid grand piano in rosewood. I saw that Constance looked at 
it longingly. It was certainly a temptation to a musician, the very 
look of the exterior proclaimed it to be a first-rate instrument. 

“Tt is of no use to look at that, Constance,” said Philip, in an 
undertone; “ perhaps some day we may manage it,*but not now. 
Here are the cottage pianos, take off your gloves and try this one.” 
He spoke to the shopman concerning their price. 

“ Constance,” I said, “do try this, it looks a beautiful one.” * 

“ What is the use?” she said, half pettishly, “I cannot have it.” 

“Try it, just to please me.” 

She sat down and struck a chord; the sound was full, deep, and 
rich. 

“Sing something, please do; there is no one here. See whether it 
suits your voice.” 

She sang, rather carelessly, the first words of Philip’s favourite 
song, ‘Sacred Vows’; then, charmed with the piano, went on in 
earnest, and sang the first and last verses, as I had never heard her 
sing before. Clear, ringing, oh so sweet! her voice filled the place. 
Philip came and stood close to her; when the last words— 


“T will love no other love to all eternity,” 


had died away, he bent over her, and in a voice low and trembling 
from the depth of his emotion, said : 

“ Constance, that is how I love you; not only now, but for ever 
and ever.” 

His intense feeling frightened her, she looked up at him bewil- 
dered: the wild, passionate love which shone in his eyes found no 
reflection in hers. 

“The piano is beautiful,” she said; “but now let me try one of 
those you looked at.” 

“Never mind trying another,’ I said. “I have been wishing to 
know what present I could make you which would please you; now 
let me give you this.” 

“Do you mean it >” 

“Yes, indeed I do.” 

“Thank you—how very kind! Oh, Philip, is it not nice?” and she 
thanked me again and again. 

* You must often come and hear it, you know. Hatherleigh must 
always be like a second home to you; Philip says it must be.” 

I was pleased at her pleasure, charmed at her graceful ways, and 
felt a cordiality towards her which I never thought to feel again. 





Chateaubriand and his Cimes, 
IN TWO PARTS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MIRABEAU,’ ETC. 


Parr II. 


Ir was in the year 1802, at a féte given by Lucien Bonaparte (then 
minister of the interior) to his brother Napoleon, to celebrate the 
agreement of the Corps Législatif to the Concordat, and to which 
the author of ‘Le Génie du Christianisme’ had been appropriately 
invited, that Chateaubriand was first introduced to the First Consul. 


“T was in the gallery,” he says, “ when Napoleon entered; he produced 
upon me an agreeable impression ; I had never before seen him except at a 
distance; his smile was flattering and pleasant; he had a wonderful eye. 
There was not at this time any trickery in his manner, nothing theatrical 
or affected. . . Bonaparte caught sight of me, and—I know not how— 
recognised me. When he made towards me no one knew whom he sought. 
The ranks opened; each one hoped that the Consul would stop before him. 
He manifested a certain impatience at these mistakes. I retired behind my 
neighbours, but he suddenly raised his voice, and said to me, ‘ Monsieur de 
Chateaubriand | I then came to the front and the crowd fell back.” 


He began speaking in an abrupt manner, as though continuing a 
previous conversation, upon the manners of Eastern nations, just 
touched upon the subject of Christianity, and went away again. “ But 
I remarked,” Chateaubriand goes on to say, “that while passing among 
the crowd he eyed me far more searchingly than he had done while he 
was addressing me.’ 

A lady afterwards informed him that Napoleon had been very much 
pleased with his conversation. He had not uttered a word. The 
great man was pleased with himself. 

“He had a great discernment into men’s characters,” adds our author, 
“but he would have liked them to have no talents save for him, and even 
then he would have wished them to possess such gifts only on condition 
that they were very little talked about. Jealous of every one’s renown, 
he looked upon it as a sort of usurpation of his own. There should be but 
one Napoleon in the universe.” 


Soon after this interview Chateaubriand was appointed first secre- 
tary of the Roman embassy, and a few months afterwards minister of 
France at the Valais. This post he never filled. Previous to his 
departure he went to the Tuileries to take leave of the First Consul, 
whom he had not seen since that meeting at Lucien’s. 
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“The gallery where the First Consul received,” he writes, “was full; he 
was accompanied by Murat and an aide-de-camp; he passed me almost 
without stopping. As he approached I was struck with the alteration in 
his countenance; his cheeks were hollow, his eyes severe, his complexion 
pale and sallow, his air sombre and terrible. The attraction which had 
previously drawn me towards him ceased, and instead of placing myself 
in his path I made a movement to avoid him. He cast upon me a look as 
if he sought my recognition, took a few steps towards me, then turned upon 
his heel and walked away.” 


When, the next morning, he hears a man and woman crying in the 
streets, “The judgment of the military commission convoked at Vin- 
cennes, who condemned to death Louis-Antoine Henri de Bourbon !” 
the meaning of this strange scene is fearfully revealed to him. “ That 
ery fell upon me like a thunderbolt ; it changed my life and that of 
Napoleon,” he says. 

He hastened home, and, in spite of the timid counsels of his friends, 
who thought his safety imperilled by such a step, at once wrote out 
his resignation and sent it tothe Tuileries. Even he himself doubted 
whether his life might not pay the forfeit of his temerity, for the news 
of this murder spread universal dismay—the fear that it was only the 
prelude of a new Reign of Terror. 

“The death of the Duc d’Enghien,” says Chateaubriand, “ in introducing 
another principle into the conduct of Bonaparte, destroyed his correct 
intelligence, obliged him*to shield himself by maxims contrary to his dis- 
position, and which his glory and genius were constantly falsifying. Under 
such influences he became timid, suspicious; people lost confidence in him 
and in his destiny; ne was obliged to countenance if not to seek men 
whom otherwise he would never have tolerated, and who by this action 
believed themselves to: be his equals. His great qualities remained the 
same, but his good inclinations changed and no longer supported them ; 
the corruption engendered by this crime deteriorated his original nature.” 

In 1804 a great domestic calamity fell upon Chateaubriand—the 
death of his beloved sister Lucille. She was a strange morbid crea- 
ture—a visionary, believing herself gifted with second sight—a Rous- 
seau in petticoats, and with something of the Genevese’s hallucination 
that she was surrounded by secret enemies, from whom it was neces- 
sary to conceal herself. Such fancies, born upon the desolate rock of 
St. Malo, nourished in the gloomy solitude of Combourg, still further 
developed among the horrors of the Revolution, gradually increased 
toa mania. While her brother was at Rome she suddenly quitted 
the convent in which she had been residing, and, pursued by some 
phantom danger, went away to die in an unknown retreat. An old 
servant to whose care’she had been confided, and who accompanied her 
in her flight, alone followed the coffin. When her brother returned to 
France the old servant also was dead; and thus, all clue being lost, 
he never was able to discover the spot to which her ashes had been 
confided. “She is’ gone, that sainted genius!” he writes. ‘“ There is 
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not a day that I do not weep for her. Lucille loved concealment; I 
have made a solitude for her in my heart, which she will quit only 
when I cease to be.” 

His life was now for some time retired and inactive, but in 1806 he 
put a project in force that he had been contemplating from boyhood— 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. These Eastern travels and the return 
journey through Spain occupied him upwards of a year. 

In 1807 he returned to Paris and became the proprietor of a journal 
—‘ La Mercure.’ The Empire was now firmly established, aad day 
by day the chains of despotism were drawn tighter and tighter. One 
morning there appeared in the pages of ‘ La Mercure’ an article which 
thrilled Paris with fear, joy and amazement; it was a denunciation of 
the murder of the Duc d’Enghien and of the tyranny of the govern- 
ment. Bonaparte was furious. The newspaper was suppressed, an 
order issued for the proprietor’s arrest. Chateaubriand, however, con- 
trived to keep out of the way of the myrmidons of the police, although 
all his property was confiscated; and in a little time, for some un- 
explained reason, they ceased to seek him. 

He now retired to the Vallée aux Loups, where, unmolested and in 
the company of his wife, he gave himself up entirely to literary 
pursuits. Here he commenced his celebrated autobiography, the 
‘Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, and ‘Les Martyrs; and so calmly and 
peacefully flowed on four uneventful years. In 1811 he was offered 
the chair of the Institute, left vacant by the death of Marie Chénier, 
which he nobly refused, because he could neither consistently nor con- 
scientiously pronounce that eulogy upon the existing government 
which such occasions demanded. In the same year he published his 
‘Itinéraire de Paris 2 Jérusalem,’ one of his finest works. 

There was something strangely capricious in Bonaparte’s behaviour 
towards him, it was alternately conciliating and inimical. In that 
same year, 1811, the Emperor demanded of the Institute why the 
author of ‘Le Génie du Christianisme’ was not mentioned for the 
decennial prize,* remarking that, since it did not think him worthy of 
it, he would name him superintendent of all the libraries of France. 
He never fulfilled this promise, however, and afterwards, without any 
new cause of offence having been given, the prefect of police hinted to 
the Viscount that his absence from Paris:was desirable. Upon which 
he retired to Dieppe, and did not return to the capital until the 
winter of 1813-14. 

With the publication of ‘Les Natchez, the remnants of that enor- 
mous olla podrida of literature, from which, as it has been before 
stated, ‘ Atala,’ ‘René,’ and portions of ‘ Le Génie du Christianisme’ 
had been already drawn, his literary career, excepting the ‘ Mémoires 
d’Outre-Tombe,’ not published until after his death, came to an end. 


* See ‘Chauteaubriand,’ Part I. January part of ‘Temple Bar,’ p. 205. 
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No writer ever made a more rapid and brilliant fame, no writer was 
ever more thoroughly en rapport with his age; hence the secret of his 
success. But he has no depth of thought, and little power of 
characterisation. When he becomes didactic or attempts to reason, 
he invests his pages with a mass of glittering metaphors and forced 
conceits, to hide the poverty of his ideas. Honoured as the revivalist 
of the Christian faith, no man of genius had ever less of the spirit of 
Christianity—not even Byron, whom in tone of thought he greatly 
resembles. The world is full of misery; through a vale of tears and 
blighted hopes, plucking bright flowers by the way that wither in our 
grasp, we make our weary pilgrimage to the dark silent grave. Such 
is the bitter wail that from end to end runs through the Mémoires ; 
such is the spirit of ‘René, that earlier ‘Childe Harold.’ His 
imagination was poetical rather than religious, and whenever he 
attempted to rise to the regions of the divine he signally failed. In 
imitation of Milton he scaled the Heavens, and even tried to describe 
the Eternal; he descended into Hell, and painted the region of the 
damned; but such scenes produce no illusion upon the reader; they 
are unreal; mere studies of style. The same may be said of his 
martyrs, who are neither Christians nor Pagans, but mere utterers of 
curious conceits and pious sentiments, clothed in choice and mellifluous. 
language. In the magnificence of his descriptive passages, however, 
and in passionate tenderness, he is unrivalled by at least all his 
predecessors.” 


* In order to give those unacquainted with his works some idea of his 
style I present two extracts from ‘ Atala.’ The first is descriptive of a storm 
in a tropical forest: “Le ciel commenga de se couvrir. Toutes les voix de 
la solitude s’éteignirent, le désert fit silence, et les foréts muettes demeu- 
rérent dans un calme universel. Bientét les roulemens d’un tonnerre loin- 
tain se prolongeant dans ces bois aussi antiques que le monde, en firent sortir 
des bruits sublimes. Craignant d’étre submergés dans le fleuve, nous nous 
hatames de gagner le bord, et de nous retirer dans une forét. . . . Cepen- 
dant l’obscurité redouble: les nuages abaissés entrent sous l’ombrage des 
bois. Tout & coup la nue se déchire, et l’éclair trace un rapide losange de- 
feu. Un vent impétueux sorti du couchant, méle en un vaste chaos les 
nuages avec les nuages. Le ciel s’ouvre coup sur coup, et 4 travers 
ses crevasses on apergoit de nouveaux cieux et des campagnes ardentes. 
La masse entiére des foréts plie. Quel affreux et magnifique spectacle! 
La foudre allume en divers lieux les bois; l’incendie s’étend comme une 
chevelure de flammes; des colonnes d’etincelles et de fumées assiégent les. 
nues, qui dégorgent leurs foudres dans le vaste embrisement. ‘Les détona- 
tions de l’orage et de l’incendie, le fracas des vents, les gémissemens des 
arbres, les cris des fantémes, les hurlemens des bétes, les clameurs des 
fleuves, les sifflemens des tonnerres, qui s’éteignent en tombant dans les 
ondes—tous ces bruits multipliés par les échos du ciel et des montagnes, 
assourdissent le désert.” 

The second extract is taken from Atala’s dying scene. Her mother 
vows her, from her cradle, to virginity, and as soon as she is old enough 
compels her to take that same vow tfpon herself. She falls passionately 
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In the meanwhile, the gigantic despotism of Bonaparte begins to 
totter; the terrible Russian campaign has stripped the idol of la 
grande nation of the only merit a Frenchman will acknowledge— 
success. In the Peninsula crushing defeats fall upon his arms, the 
English are across the Pyrenees, the Allies are marching Pariswards. 

It was at this time that Chateaubriand was composing his cele- 
brated pamphlet of ‘ Bonaparte and the Bourbons’; a most dangerous 
occupation, for within the walls of Paris Napoleon and his police were 
still omnipotent. At night the manuscript was concealed beneath 
his pillow; it was written within locked doors, and when he went 
abroad was always carried upon the person of himself or wife. “1 
had been obliged,” he writes, “to confide my secret to a printer, who 
had consented to risk it; after the bulletins of each hour he returned 
it to me, or came to take back half composed proofs, accordingly as the 


in love, however, with René, who has been a captive among the Indian 
tribe to which she belongs, and whose escape she contrives. While making 
their way through the forest alone with her lover, finding her passion 
overmastering her, she commits suicide rather than break her vow. 

The ,following is her dying address to her lover: “ Mon jeune ami, 
reprit Atala, tu as été témoin de mes combats, et cependant tu n’en as vu 
que la moindre partie; je te cachois le reste. Non, l’esclave noir, qui 
arrose de ses sueurs les sables ardens de la Floride, est moins misérable que 
n’a été Atala. Te sollicitant 4 la fuite, et pourtant certaine de mourir si 
tu téloignois de moi; craignant de fuir avec toi dans des déserts, et cepen- 
dant haletant aprés l’ombrage des bois, et appellant 4 grands cris la soli- 
tude... . Ah! s'il n’avoit fallu que quitter parens, amis, patrie; si méme 
(chose affreuse) il n’y efit eu que la perte de mon ame! Mais ton ombre, 6 
ma mére! ton ombre étoit toujours la, me reprochant ses tourmens. J’en- 
tendois tes plaintes, je voyois les flammes de l’enfer te consumer. . . . . Mes 
nuits étoient arides et pleines de fantémes; mes jours étoient désolés; la 
rosée du soir séchoit en tombant sur ma peau brulante; j’entrouvrois mes. 
lévres aux brises, et les brises, loin de m’apporter la fraicheur, s’embrasoient. 
du feu de mon souffle. Quel tourment! de te voir sans cesse auprés de 
moi, loin de tous les hommes, dans de profondes solitudes, et de sentir 
entre toi et moi une barriére invincible! Passer ma vie a tes pieds, et 
servir comme ton esclave, appréter ton repas et ta couche, dans quelque 
coin ignoré de l’univers, eit été pour moi le bonheur supréme: ce bonheur,. 
jy touchois, et je ne pouvois en jouir. Quel dessein n’ai-je point révé P quel 
songe n’est point sorti de ce cur si triste? Quelquefois, en attachant 
mes yeux sur toi, au milieu du désert, j’allois jusqu’’ former des desirs 
aussi insensés que coupables. Tantdt j’aurois voulu étre avec toi la seule- 
créature vivante sur la terre; tantdt, sentant une divinité qui m’arrétoit 
dans mes horribles transports, je desirois que cette divinité se fit anéantie, 
pourvu que, serrée dans tes bras, j’eusse roulé d’abyme en abyme avec les 
débris de Dieu et du monde. A présent méme—le dirai-je?—a présent, 
que l’éternité va m’engloutir, que je vais paroitre devant le juge inexor- 
able, au moment ot, pour obéir & ma mire, je vois avec joie ma virginité 
dévorer ma vie. Eh bien! par une affreuse contradiction, j’emporte le 
regret de n’avoir pas été a toi!” 
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noise of the cannon sounded nearer or farther from Paris ; thus during 
fifteen days I risked my life upon the cast of a die.” 

Paris is taken, and the Allies are masters of it. But even now they 
scarcely know what government to give to France, and Alexander 
hesitates whether it shall be the child king of Rome or Louis the 
Eighteenth. In the midst of these doubts, ‘Bonaparte and the 
Bourbons’ appears. It is a fierce denunciation of Napoleonic tyranny 
and an appeal to France to rally round the descendant of her ancient 
kings. Louis said afterwards that that ‘pamphlet did more to place 
the crown upon his head, than would an army of a hundred thousand 
soldiers. 

In stating the objects he had in view in composing this pamphlet, 
the author says : 


“JT had such an exalted idea of the genius of Napoleon and of the 
valour of our soldiers, that a foreign invasion, successful even in its final 
results, never could have entered into my head; but I thought that this 
invasion, by making France feel the perilous situation to which she had 
been reduced by the ambition of Napoleon, would induce an internal move- 
ment, and lead to an effort on the part of the French to free themselves 
with their own hands from the state of bondage to which they had been 
reduced. It was with this idea that I wrote my notes, in order that if our 
political assembly should arrest the advance of the allied armies, and 
resolve on separating themselves from a great man who had become a 
scourge, they might know to whom to have recourse. . It appeared to me 
that the only secure refuge was be found beneath the shelter of that autho- 
rity (modified so far as to meet the wants of the age), under which our 
ancestors had existed during the lapse of eight centuries. When, in a 
storm, there is only an ancient edifice at hand, we fly to it for shelter, all 
in ruins though it may chance to be.” 


And so we come to the end of the last act of the great French 
Revolution. In the short space of little more than a score of years 
France had lived under a Convention, a Reign of Terror, a Directory, 
a Consulate, and an Empire; had discovered each to be a political 
failure ; and so went back to the old form of legitimate monarchy, 
which she had waded through seas of blood to destroy. 

On the third of May, 1814, Louis the Eighteenth entered Paris. 
How the army received him is thus graphically described by Chateau- 
briand : 


“It was thought desirable to spare the King the sight of the foreign 
troops, and it was therefore a regiment of the vieille garde on foot who 
lined the way from Pont Neuf to Notre Dame along the Quai des Orfévres. 
I do not think that human faces ever before wore so threatening and so 
terrible an expression. These grenadiers, covered with wounds, the con- 
querors of Europe, who had seen so many thousand balls passing over 
their heads, who smelt of fire and powder—these same men, deprived of 
their captain, were forced to present arms to an aged king, whom time not 
war had invalided—watched over as they were by an army of Russians, 
Austrians, and Prussians, and that in the invaded capitol of Napoleon. 
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Some amongst them, frowning with vexation, drew their large fur caps 
over their eyes, as if to prevent themselves from seeing ; others drew down 
the corners of their mouths in contemptuous rage; others showed their 
teeth like tigers from the midst of their moustaches. When they presented 
arms it was with a movement of fury, and their arms resounded with a 
noise which made one tremble. Never, it must be confessed, were men put 
to such a trial, never did men suffer such a bitter mortification. If, at that 
moment they had been called upon to revenge themselves, it would have 
been necessary to exterminate them to the very last man ere they would 
have bitten the dust.” 


Paris, us usual, fell into a delirium of delight, and during several 
days and nights, danced and sang beneath the windows of the Tuileries ; 
and royalty shewed itself upon the balcony, and bowed graciously, and 
the mob howled with delight. At every theatre the airs of ‘ Vive 
Henri Quatre’ and ‘Charmante Gabrielle’ were constantly demanded 
from the orchestra, and received with enthusiastic brayings by an 
asinine audience. The idol Glory was broken, and upon its pedestal 
was raised up a stout old gentleman, whom a few months previously 
the worshippers would have hounded to the scaffold with the utmost 
zest. 

While the Restoration was thus enjoying its honeymoon, poor Glory, 
as typified by Napoleon Bonaparte, was making his way through 
France towards his place of exile. But now, he was the nation’s idol, 
the laurel-crowned Emperor, af whose feet Europe lay prostrate, 
covered by the victorious flag of France ; and had he, in emulation of 
Gessler, raised his little cocked-hat in every market-place of France, 
the mob would have salaamed, and bellowed themselves hoarse in 
adoration of the symbol. “ France,” says Lamartine, “ never tolerates 
misfortune in her rulers.” Sacre bleu! has he not lost battles ?” 
it cries. “Has he not betrayed France? For Frenchmen can 
never be defeated save by treachery.” And so a virtuous people 
lash themselves into furious indignation, and salute fallen greatness 
with cries of “ Vive le roi! Down with the rascal! Down with 
the tyrant!” They execrate him, load him with revilings, sometimes 
even attack the carriage which carries him, try to tear him out and 
massacre him, and are with difficulty beaten off by his escort. Here 
and there a few poor spiritless creatures, with some pity in their 
hearts for fallen greatness—the imbeciles! such are unworthy the 
name of Frenchmen—cry “ Vive l’Empereur!” But such are few; 
“la grande nation” is not composed of such as these. As he advances 
farther and farther upon his journey, it is found necessary to clothe 
him in the guise of a courier, to protect him from the ever increasing 
fury of the crowd. Picture the conqueror of Marengo and Austerlitz 
cowering in that ignoble disguise in a dark corner of the carriage, or 
in some squalid cabaret, trembling, weeping, as he listens to the savage 
howls and clamours for his life. Such is the picture given by Count 
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Walbourg, one of the officers of the escort, in his description of the 
journey. 

The most eager of all to welcome and pay adulation to the new 
sovereign were the creatures of Bonaparte, with Fouché at their head. 
The men of the Terror, of the Directory, of the Consulate, of the 
Empire—of anything that was uppermost, the noble democrats and 
regicides who had laved themselves in kingly and aristocratic blood, 
’ were now ready to lick the boots of all the Bourbons. 

With the restoration of monarchy Parisian society quickly resumed 
its ancient aspect; Madame de Staél, Madame Récamier, and a host 
of smaller celebrities hurried back to the capital and reopened their 
stlons, and literature, so long crushed beneath the iron heel of military 
despotism, was suddenly transported into an almost Golden Age. 
Everywhere in the houses of the aristocracy—of the Duchesse Daras, 
the Duchesse de Guiche, the Duchesse de la Tremouille, the Comtesse 
de Caylas (la Favorita)—men of letters were received upon the same 
footing as the highest nobility. There gathered bright-eyed youths, 
then in the mere infancy of their genius, unknown names, destined 
ere long to fill Europe with their fame; notably Alfred de Vigny, 
Alphonse Lamartine, fresh from the study of Byron and the composi- 
tion of ‘ Les Méditations, and Victor Hugo, then a Royalist, fervid for 
Legitimacy as he is now for Red Republicanism. 

Looking” beyond the literary coteries to society at large, we see 
Napoleonism and Legitimatism pretending to coalesce, the uniform of 
the Empire and the uniform of the Bourbons arm in arm, and every- 
where the white, green, and red coats of the invaders galling the 
natives with the humiliating sense of defeat, which sense they resent 
by sarcasms, jeers and unlimited hatred. 

To say that Louis the Eighteenth was borne to the throne upon 
the shoulders of a monarchical reaction would be to assert a patent 
untruth. France was weary of Bonapartism, ¢n defeat ; it had had 
enough of revolutions, for a time; to what then could it turn for 
new sensation but to Legitimacy ? Chateaubriand relates that Madame 
de Montcalm sent him twelve hundred crowns, to be distributed among 
pure Legitimists ; after a long and conscientious search he returned her 
the money intact; he had not been able to dispose of a single crown! 

By means of the Charter, which gave representative government, 
two chambers, responsibility of ministers, liberty of the press, and 
religious toleration, the King hoped to please everybody, and met the 
proverbial fate of all such hopeful people—he pleased nobody. The 
Charter in itself was a good honest act, which, thoroughly carried out, 
would have contented almost any European nation except France, 
and have formed the basis of solid and permanent institutions. That 
it was not thoroughly carried out was as much the fault of the people 
as of the government. 
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The dragon’s teeth sown by the Revolution still produced its 
deadly crop of discordant factions. The iron hand of Napoleon had 
grasped them all, welded them together, but now that that hand was 
powerless all was again heterogeneous. The émigrés, who formed 
the ultra-royalist party, would fain have restored the order of things 
which existed previous to the assembling of the States-General, an 
idea as impossible of realisation as to annihilate the twenty-five inter- 
vening years and turn the world back to the year 1789. 

Feudalism had disappeared, every tie which had once bound the 
people to the aristocracy was broken: the latter ‘were aliens and 
strangers in their native land, which they had quitted in their youth, 
many in their childhood. To these bigots the Charter was an abroga- 
tion of their prerogatives. Again, Louis had passed a law that the 
present possessors of estates confiscated by the revolutionary govern- 
ment should remain undisturbed in their possession. This enact- 
ment, which should at least have secured for him the staunch adherence 
of one party, alienated two. ‘The aristocrats considered themselves 
wronged by the non-restoration of their ancient demesnes, while 
those who held them regarded this law simply as a temporary neces- 
sity, which would endure just so long as king and émigré were not 
sufficiently powerful to break it, and no longer, and that ultimately 
all would be torn from them. Even the aristocrats were divided 
among themselves; the first émigrés looking with hatred upon those 
who, conceding to the more moderate principles of the Revolution, had 
been driven out of France only by its excesses. 

The fear and dislike against the clergy were still more pronounced. 
Those who held the confiscated church lands believed themselves to 
be even less safe than those who stood in a similar position towards 
the laity: a belief fatally fostered by certain bigoted priests, who 
refused the offices of the church to those who held its property. 
Farmers dreaded the re-establishment of tithes; the smaller shop- 
keepers and the working classes resented the compulsory observance 
of the Sabbath as a tax upon their industry which defrauded them of 
the earnings of one day out of the seven; the Protestants, warned by 
bitter experience, could not believe in the continuance of toleration 
while Catholicism reigned at Court. 

Again, there were the remnants of the Jacobin party, who still 
clung to the doctrines of ’95, and, in spite of the amnesty proclaimed, 
feared that as the monarchy waxed stronger they would be called to 
account for their crimes. How the army was disposed has been 
already shown. As to the shallow, fickle mob, Louis was not the 
kind of monarch to impose upon its glitter-loving eyes. “Il faut 
avouer qu'un roi qui ne peut monter a cheval est un bien chétif 
animal.” The-man who uttered those words might be regarded as 
the mouthpiece of French ideas upon the qualifications of a ruler. 
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Such were the discordant and hostile elements over which an old 
man who had spent five and twenty years of his life in exile, and 
who was gifted with only mediocre administrative abilities, was called 
upon to rule. Fortunately in his youth he had been a follower of the 
liberal principles of the pre-revolutionary period, and had continued 
to be a moderate Royalist. Tainted with the Voltaireanism of the 
same period, he yet respected religion without being a bigot. Left to 
the exercise of his own free will, he would have been satisfied to have 
reigned according to the principles of the Charter. But al! his sur- 
roundings were ultra-royalists and bigots. The Duc and Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, the Due de Berri, and above all the Comte d’Artois, 
backed by the extreme party of the émigrés, were ever urging him to 
despotism, and, as far as lay in their power, enforcing their counsels. 

Scarcely was the Restoration accomplished ere plots for the return 
of Napoleon began to be concocted in co-operation with Murat; 
and so bold did the conspirators become, that in a little time they 
openly discussed in the salons and the public coffee-houses the pro- 
bable return of the ex-Emperor. The symbol of the violet was seen 
everywhere. And yet, so lethargic were the administrative autho- 
rities, that the police made no effort to check the progress of this 
conspiracy. 

At length came the news of Bonaparte’s escape from Elba, and 
shortly afterwards of his landing in France. The government was 
paralysed ; he marched a hundred leagues without encountering any 
opposition. The army at once went over to him, and the people, who 
a few months before had execrated and endeavoured to massacre him, 
received him with acclamations. The noble Fouché returned to his 
old master, and at the same time carried on a secret correspondence 
with the King. 

Louis has been sneered at for quitting Paris so ignominiously, but 
what could he do, without soldiers and surrounded by a hostile 
population? A little longer and Napoleon was again within the 
capital, and Louis the Eighteenth once more an exile at Gand. But 
who should be her ruler was no longer a question for France to 
decide, it was a question for all Europe ; and Europe, resolved that the 
world should no longer be scourged by the Corsican despot, aroused 
herself for a mighty effort. 

Napoleon’s invasion of France was the desperate act of a desperado, 
who recklessly cast aside the glittering mask beneath which he had 
hitherto concealed his worthless and mendacious character, and showed 
himself to the world as he really was. To the army he promised war, 
rapine, glory ; to the citizens he promised peace, and to abide by the 
Treaty of Paris as far as the boundaries of the country were con- 
cerned. He intimated that his escape was connived at by England, and 
countenanced by Austria; there was no lie or subterfuge that he 
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shrank from uttering or committing. But all came to an end upon 
the field of Waterloo, and there ended the fourth act of the bloody 
Napoleonic drama, of which Europe had been the stage and the 
people of all nations the actors. .The fifth act was an anti-climax: a 
very tame ending to so blatant a beginning. Sentimentalists still 
deplore the cruelty of England in consigning Bonaparte to captivity 
at St. Helena, as if any indulgence could have been yielded to this 
desolater of the earth, who had shown himself destitute of every prin- 
ciple of truth and honour. Even at St. Helena he attitudinised and 
posed himself, and lied unblushingly, to excite the pity and admiration 
of a world that he had ravaged with fire and sword. A great 
writer has stigmatised Napoleon the Third as Napoleon the Little, 
but he was at least noble and heroic in his fallen days, and therefore, 
in so much, a greater man than his big uncle. Bonaparte possessed 
a magnificent genius, but neither heart nor honour. His ambition 
was as rapacious and insensate as Alexander’s, and he was to mankind 
a scourge as terrible as Attila. 

It is a strange anomaly that in an age in which we carry peace 
proclivities to poltroonery, when, like a cowardly schoolboy, we will 
endure any number of kicks rather than fight, such a glamour, such 
a false halo, should still surround a man who, although he was a great 
warrior in his days of power, was but a poor creature when fortune 
deserted him. Think—oh, ye admirers of this great conqueror !—of 
the millions of widows and orphans he left desolate upon the world—of 
the millions of brave men, the very flower of Europe’s manhood, that 
perished in agony and misery in every land, from the sun-scorched 
plains of Egypt to the snow-laden steppes of Russia; think of the 
wail of anguish that went up from millions of women’s hearts, mourn- 
ing for those brave fellows that lay stark and bloody upon the earth, 
food for the wolf and the vulture. Think of the huts, the palaces, 
the villages, the towns, the thousands of happy homes that he reduced 
to charred and blackened ruins, burnt-offerings to Satan ; think of the 
thousands upon thousands of women violated and of peaceful citizens 
butchered by a savage soldiery! Think of the thousands of acres of 
golden grain trampled into corruption beneath the horses’ hoofs and 
fouled with blood; think of the thousands of famished homeless 
wretches perishing of exposure, cold, and hunger; and think that all 
this was one man’s work! For what end? For the mere lust of 
conquest, for the mere gratification of an idea—the empire of the 
world. The ferocious hordes that under Timour and Genghis Khan 
swarmed over the world from the Arabian deserts and the plains of 
Tartary, sword and Koran in hand, were animated by a purpose they 
believed to be divine; they were the champions of a faith they pro- 
mulgated with a fervour that even shames the martyrs of Christianity. 
Such men—as ready to die as to kill, to endure as to inflict—were 
noble heroes compared to this remorseless selfish despot, who had no 
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thought beyond the all-absorbing Setr. His apologists are ever re- 
minding us of his splendid genius: we admire the beauty of the tiger 
and the panther, but we cannot for that regard them less as scourges 
dangerous to man and to be swept away. 

Chateaubriand had accompanied the king to Gand, where he was 
named minister of the Interior. When the Court returned to Paris 
Fouché, as a reward for his dirty work, was named minister of 
police, upon which the Viscount, like an honest man, refusing to be 
colleagued with such a scoundrel, resigned.* 

The reaction of ultra-royalism and religious bigotry, which had 
scarcely more than threatened during the first year of the monarchy, 
now burst forth with resistless fury. Louis had, on his return, 
promised to rule according to the Charter; but alas! what could this 
old man, of little energy and too much given to ease, do to stem the 
torrent that foamed and roared around him? The late events had won- 
derfully strengthened the hands of the émgrés, by, as it were, showing 
the impossibility of repressing the wide-spread spirit of sedition by 
any other means than the exercise of absolute authority. “ Bonapartism 
is still rife in the land; it will never cease to plot and conspire while 
it has life; therefore our safety demands that it shall be utterly 
stamped out.” Such was the argument of the ultra-royalist, as in the 
“ nineties” it had been, with the alteration of the name, the argument 
of the Red Republican. A cruel and universal proscription of the 
Bonapartists was the result. Several of the executions, however, 
which have been the most universally condemned, were the most 
justifiable, notably those of Ney and Labédoyére. These men were 
soldiers, who had sworn allegiance to the King; they broke that oath, 
and by every military code in the world their rightful doom was 
death. Had they refused the oath ‘they would have merited univer- 
sal esteem. But they were double traitors: first, in deserting the 
man under whom they had risen to greatness; secondly, in deserting 
the man whom they had gone over to for mere loaves and fishes. 
Traitor soldiers have been the curse of France ever since the first 
Revolution. Let her show them no mercy. 

But no such justification can be advanced for other ultra-royalist 
doings, except such as may be urged in extenuation of the revengeful 
passions of men who had been hunted down, driven out of their native 
land, despoiled of their estates, and few of whom had not some relative 
near and dear who had fallen beneath the guillotine, and whose 
memory called upon them for vengeance. Such was certainly the 
point of view from which the Royalists regarded their own actions, and 

* And yet it is difficult to say how the King could have done otherwise. 
Fouché possessed an immense influence over a party that represented many 
shades of opinion, from Jacobinism to moderate Liberalism, and which he 
carried wherever he pleased; and his nomination was approved of by 


Wellington, probably on account of the treacherous service he had done 
during the Hundred Days. 
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which, in order to form a correct judgment of the events, should be 
considered by posterity in conjunction with the impartial view of non- 
interested persons. Nevertheless, we must all deplore the sanguinary 
excesses of this period, the cruel persecution of the fallen party, the 
Draconian laws, and above all, those infamous riots, massacres and 
assassinations, fomented equally by Royalists, Liberalists, and priests, 
which spread consternation throughout the land, and which people 
called “the White Terror.” 

Chateaubriand’s position at this time is well indicated by Louis de 
Loménie, in ‘La Nouvelle Biographie Universelle’ (Art. ‘ Chateau- 
briand’). After Waterloo, he says, Chateaubriand preserved his title of 
minister of state, but refused to accept the portfolio in company with 
Fouché. Three parties disputed the government; the Ultra-royalists 
wished the King minus: the Charter; the Liberalists, the Charter 
minus the King; the Moderates, the two combined. By sympathy, 
conviction, and the instincts of his genius, Chateaubriand belonged to 
the last. But, whether carried away by hatred of the imperial régime, 
by the violent partisanship of his last writings, or by certain sym- 
pathies for individuals, he found himself at first enrolled among the 
most intolerant supporters of the throne and altar. Nevertheless, 
even in that equivocal position, he did not make a complete abdica- 
tion of his principles. There were two which, as two brilliant torches, 
ever shone upon his political life: he always defended representative 
government and the liberty of the press, both by pen and speech. He 
now conceived the plan of constitutionally educating the émigrés, and 
rallying them around the Charter. These chimerical;ideas led him on to 
injudicious concessions in the hope of winning others, and imparted a 
mosaic and contradictory aspect to all his writings, more especially to 
his ‘La Monarchie selon la Charte’—a pamphlet which gave great 
offence to the Bourbons. In this brochure he in one page eloquently 
asserts the principles of representative government, and almost de- 
nounces the ancien régime; in the next he inveighs against the men 
of the republic and the empire, and is indignant that the soldiers of 
La Vendée, who died for their king, should be put upon an equality 
with those who died at Waterloo. ‘‘ He accepts as good the results of 
the Revolution, but rejects the men and the principles that created 
them,” adds the writer. 

Victor Hugo, who was first introduced to Chateaubriand in 1819, 
has given us a vivid portrait of his manner and personal appearance at 
that date. When the young poet entered the room he saw him lean- 
ing in a stately attitude against the mantlepiece. He affected the 
bearing of a soldier; his neck was encased in a high military stock, 
and his tight-fitting frock coat was closely buttoned to the throat. 
His body was small and bent, but his head was remarkably fine, 
although out of all proportion with his figure. The expression was 
. VOL, XL 2¢ 
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grave and noble, the nose firm and imperious, the eyes haughty; a 
sweet smile occasionally relieved the mouth of its normal severe 
expression. On this particular morning his manner was gracious and 
charming, but on other occasions Hugo found him a man of freezing 
politeness, exciting awe rather than sympathy. In money affairs he 
was munificently lavish. He always kept upon his mantlepiece piles 
of five-frane pieces, which were distributed in charity to the genteel 
beggars that constantly infested his doors. 

The reactionary fury of 1815 at length abated, and from 1816 to 
1820 France was governed by more moderate and constitutional coun- 
sels. But the assassination of the Duc de Berri brought about a second 
reaction, and, at the request of the Comte d’Artois, the dismissal of 
the minister Decazes. “ Les pieds lui sont glissé dans le sang !” cried 
Chateaubriand, who had unceasingly denounced him in his journals. 
Censorship of the press and a general undoing of liberal measures, 
confusion, Carbonari plots, general discontent—such is the tale of the 
remainder of Louis the Eighteenth’s reign until his death in 1824. 

In our judgments of this King too little allowance has, as a rule, 
been made for the influences under which his character was formed, 
and the circumstances under which he reigned. Born and educated 
under the ancien régime, he had been taught to believe the authority 
of kings divine and irresponsible. The march of revolutionary ideas, 
as they came upon his quiet English home of exile, were not likely to 
find a convert in him, since they were antagonistic to all his interests. 
Mounting the throne at an age when men find it impossible to adopt 
new principles and remodel their minds, surrounded by furious and 
bigoted partisans of absolutism, the wonder is that he governed as 
constitutionally as he did. He supported art and letters, his judg- 
ment was correct, his conversation frequently spirituelle, and manifest- 
ing great knowledge of men. But it must be confessed that there is 
little to praise in his character, either as monarch or man. 


* One felt in his presence,” says Chateaubriand, “a mixture of confidence 
and respect; the kindness of his heart was manifested in his speech, the 
greatness of his race in his air. Always calm and reasonable, one could 
say that he knew how to understand all. Egotist and devoid of all preju- 
dices, Louis the Eighteenth desired tranquillity at any price; he sustained 
his ministers while they could command a majority, but dismissed them 
as soon as that majority was shaken and his repose deranged. His grandeur 
consisted in his patience; he did not go to events, events came to him. 
Without being cruel this king was not humane ; tragic catastrophes neither 
touched nor astonished him. He contented himself by saying to the Duc 
du Berry who apologized for the misfortune of troubling, by his assassina- 
tion, the sleep of the king, ‘ J’ai fait ma nuit” Yet this tranquil man, when 
he was opposed fell into terrible passions, and this prince, so cold, so insen- 
sible, had attachments which resembled passions.” 


Soon after the second Restoration Chateaubriand had been appointed 
ambassador to Sweden, and afterwards to Berlin, and in 1822 he 
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filled the same high post at the Court of Great Britain. In that very 
capital, where a score and a half of years before he had been a penni- 
less, famishing, unknown wanderer, and had almost perished of hunger, 
he was now the representative of France, and hailed as one of the 
most illustrious geniuses of Europe. 

As a man of literature his career was ended, but as a journalist he 
stood in the first and most influential rank, as the pages of La Con- 
servateur testified. Spite of occasional crotchets and backslidings, he 
was always the consistent champion.of rational liberty._ 

In this same year of 1822 he represented France at the Congress 
of Verona, where he warmly pleaded the cause of the Greeks. He was 
afterwards made minister of foreign affairs, from which post he was 
almost ignominiously dismissed by the minister Villéle. In the 
Journal des Débats he vigorously attacked the reactionary and uncon- 
stitutional acts of the government. 

And so we come to the accession of Charles the Tenth, whereat, 
spite of his well known absolute divine right proclivities and intole- 
rant bigotry, Paris went wild with joy, and shouted itself hoarse. 
Chateaubriand penned his ‘ Le Roi est mort, Vive le Roi’—a some- 
what over-jubilant and fulsome offering to the new King, and as 
a “chevalier of the orders,” assisted at the coronation at Rheims. 
“ Charles having some difficulty in removing his gloves to take my 
hands, said, smiling, Chat ganté ne prend point de sowris” (the 
gloved cat catches no mice). Coldly received at Court, he retired to 
Lausanne, where he remained some time. “ Upon my return to Paris,” 
he writes, “ my time was occupied between my establishment in the 
rue d’Enfer, my combats in the Chamber, renewed against the dif- 
ferent projects inimical to public liberty, my discourses and writings in 
favour of Greece, and in preparing the complete edition of my works.” 

After the fall of Villéle he was appointed ambassador to Rome, 
where, in the society of a delightful coterie of refined and intellectual 
Frenchwomen, foremost amongst, whom was his dearest and truest 
friend Madame Récamier,* the months passed pleasantly away. Upon 
the accession of Polignac to the ministry he returned to France and 

* Madame Récamier was one of the most celebrated French women of 
the early part of the nineteenth century. Married at sixteen to a million- 
aire, her salons under the Directory and the Consulate were the most 
splendid and exquisite of Paris, and the resort of all that was famous and 
beautiful; she herself most beautiful of all, “she, whose angelic face 
could bear no other name,” says Lamartine, “and of whom it was said that 
one look sufficed to bind your heart to her for ever.” She was one of 
Madame de Staél’s most devoted friends, and shared with her the Napo- 
leonic frowns and banishment. At the Restoration she returned to Paris. 
It was at this period that she first met Chateaubriand ; an enduring friend- 
ship sprang up between these two kindred spirits which only death dis- 


solved. He died first, and a few months afterwards Madame Récamier 
followed him to the grave. 
2c2 
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resigned his appointment, feeling himself unable, with any consistency, 
to retain office under a man whose principles were so opposed to his 
own. He now retired to Dieppe, from which he was speedily sum- 
moned by the news of the fatal ordinances of July (1830), and arrived 
in Paris just in time to be a spectator of the Revolution, and to be 
carried in triumph to the Palais de Justice upon the shoulders of the 
people, who hailed him as the deliverer of the press. 

Here ends his political life. He disapproved of the Orleanist acces- 
sion, and wrote several brochures against the banishment of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons, for which Louis Philippe at length ordered 
his arrest ; his detention, however, lasted only a few days. Previous 
to this he had published his ‘ De la Restawration et de la Monarchie 
élective, in which he made the following curious confession of poli- 
tical faith: “ I ama Bourbon by honour, a Royalist by reason and 
conviction, a Republican by taste and character.” 

In this conflict of utterly opposite principles lies the secret of the 
unsatisfactoriness of his political career and of the apparent incon- 
sistency of his conduct and principles, which now inclined to the side 
of Absolutism, now to the side of extreme Liberalism ; his dream was 
to harmonise these discords: a dream hopeless of realisation. 

The remaining years of his life, some sixteen, were spent in privacy, 
and, sad to say, in poverty ; he was now a creature of the past ; he had 
outlived his age, almost his fame; new schools of writing had sprung 
up, and other, and greater writers, had taken his whilom place in the 
literary world. He lived abroad in Switzerland and elsewhere, for 
several years, but ultimately returned to Paris to die. 

“The only distraction of his monotonous life consisted in passing two or 
three hours of each day at the Abbaye aux Bois. There he found himself 
under the charming influence of Madame Récamier, the sole object of 
whose existence was to désennuyer this Louis the Fourteenth of literature, 
who was as ennuyé as the great king himself. Each day, with the exact- 
ness of a clock, the inhabitants of the rue de Sévres saw him pass, elegantly 
dressed in a short riding-coat, towards the Abbaye. But as old age 
advanced upon him he came in a coach, and found the aid of a stick 
necessary to ascend the stairs. At length, when his limbs became utterly 
decrepit, he was carried up in a chair by a couple of servants. This help- 
lessness, so odious to his poetical imagination, brought on an incurable 
melancholy. As his faculties grew weaker he retired more and more within 
himself, and fearful lest people should see that his mind like his body was: 
sinking beneath the weight of years, he imposed silence upon himself and. 
seldom spoke. That old age, so sad and silent, was a pitiable sight; but it 
had always something imposing in it which commanded respect. It was 
neither the fussy egotistical old age of Voltaire, nor the calm and egotis- 
tical old age of Goethe; it was an egotistical old age, but of an egotism 
more elevated and less presumptuous; it was the egotism of a genius who 
had worked fifty years to live in the memory of men, and who suffered 
because he doubted of his glory, because the present interested him no 
more, because the future disquieted him.”* 





* Biographie universelle. 
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He died in the year 1849. His remains were carried to St. Malo, 
and deposited in the sepulchre which he himself had chosen upon a 
neighbouring island, called Le Grand Bé. The wild Atlantic, which 
had moaned the lullaby of his infancy, now chants a perpetual dirge 
around his tomb. 

Shortly after his death the ‘ Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe,’ were pub- 
lished, and created considerable sensation throughout Europe. The 
book is a history of his life and of his age, beginning with his birth 
and ending with the Revolution of 1830 ; it is wonderfully interesting 
more especially the first volumes, as being a chronicle of a most varied 
and remarkable career. It is one of many popular fallacies that true 
genius is modest. Our knowledge of celebrated men by no means 
carries out this theory, but rather leads us to the conclusion that the 
greater number, if not all, have been very vividly impressed with the 
consciousness of their exceptional gifts. What is called modesty is, 
in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, simply self-suppression. 
Chateaubriand’s power of self-suppression was exceedingly small, even 
fora Frenchman; consequently his autobiography is, from beginning 
to end, suffused with the purest egotism; he is ever pursued by the 
phantom of depreciation, and bitterly resents not only hostile criticism 
but the absence of laudation in contemporary writers. For instance, 
he considers himself greatly injured because his name is omitted in 
Madame de Staél’s ‘ De T’Allemande, although at the period that 


book was composed ‘ Atala’ had not appeared and he was a writer 
unknown to fame, save by his ‘ Essay upon Revolutions, a work of 
no striking merit. His brilliancy was that of a shooting star, dazzling 
but evanescent. It is scarcely a quarter of a century since the tomb 
closed over him, and already he is little more than a memory. 











Private Cheatricals. 


As in Greece a man suffered no disparagement by being an actor 
there was no disposition to do in private what was not forbidden in 
public. The whole profession was ennobled when an actor so accom- 
plished as Aristodemus was honoured with the office of ambassador. 

Tn Rome a man was dishonoured by being a player. Accordingly 
noble Roman youths loved to act in private, excusing themselves on 
the ground that no professional aetor polluted their private stage. 

toman youths, however, had imperial example and noble justification 
when a Roman emperor made his first appearance on the public stage, 
and succeeded, as a matter of course. 

Nero and Louis the Fourteenth were the two sublime monarchs who 
were most addicted to private theatricals ; but the Roman outdid the 
Frenchman. We know that persons of the Senatorial and Eques- 
trian orders, and of both sexes, played the parts, but we do not know 
how they liked or disliked what they dared not decline. One can 
fancy, however, the figure and feelings of the Roman knight when he 
began to practise riding on an elephant that trotted swiftly along a 
rope. What strong expletives he must have muttered to himself !—any 
one of which, uttered audibly, would have cost him his head as a fine 
levied by his imperial manager. As to Nero’s riding, and racing, and 
wrestling, and charioteering, as an amateur, among professionals who 
always took care to be beaten by him, these things were nothing com- 
pared with his ardour as a private player, and especially as what would 
now be called an opera singer. After all, Nero was more like an 
amateur actor who plays in public occasionally than an actor in 
strictly private theatricals. There is no doubt of his having been 
fond of music; he was well instructed in the art and a skilful pro- 
ficient. His first great enjoyment after becoming emperor was in 
sitting up night after night playing with or listening to Terpnus the 
harper. Nero practised the harp as if his livelihood depended on it, 
and he went through a discipline of diet, medicine, exercise, and rest, 
for the benefit of his voice and its preservation, such as, it is to be 
hoped, no vocalist of the present day would submit himself to. Nero's 
first appearance on any stage was made at Naples. The débutant was 
not at all nervous, for, though an earthquake made the house shake 
while he was singing, he never ceased till he had finished his song. 
Had any of the audience fled at the earthquake, they probably would 
have been massacred for attending more to the natural than the 
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imperial phenomenon. But we can fancy that, when some terrified 
Drusus got home and his Drusilla asked him about the voice of the 
ilustrissimo Signor Nerone, Drusus looked at her and answered, 
“ Never heard such a shake in all my life!” 

What an affable fellow that otherwise terrible personage was! How 
gracious he must have seemed as he dined in the theatre and told those 
who reverently looked on that by-and-by he would sing clearer and 
deeper! Our respect for this august actor is a little diminished by 
the fact that he not only invented the claque, but taught his hired 
applauders how they were to manifest approbation. He divided them 
into three classes, constituting several hundreds of individuals. The 
bombi had to hum approval, the more noisy imbrices were to shower 
applause like heavy rain upon the tiles, and the ¢estas were to culmi- 
nate the effect by clapping as if their hands were a couple of bricks. 
And with reputation thus curiously made at Naples, he reached Rome 
to find the city mad to hear him. As the army added their sweet 
voices of urgency, Nero modestly yielded. He enrolled his name on 
the list of public singers, but so far kept his imperial identity as to 
have his harp carried for him by the captain of his Praetorian Guard, 
and to be half surrounded by friends and followers—the not too 
exemplary Colonel Jacks and Lord Toms of that early time. 

Just as Bottom the weaver would have played, not only Pyramus, 
but Thisbe and the Lion to boot, so Nero had appetite for every part, 
and made the most of whatever he had in hand. Suetonius says that, 
when Nero sang the story of Niobe, “he held it out till the tenth hour 
of the day ”; but Suetonius omits to tell us at what hour the imperial 
actor first opened his mouth. ‘The Emperor did not scruple,” says a 
quaint translation of Suetonius’s‘ Lives of the Twelve Cesars,’ “done 
into English by several hands, a.p. 1692,” “in private Spectacles to 
Act his Part among the Common Players, and to accept of a present 
of a Million of Sesterces from one of the Preetors. He also sang 
several tragedies in disguise, the Vizors and Masks of the Heroes and 
the Gods, as also of the Heroesses and the Goddesses, being so shap’d 
as to represent his own Countenance or the Ladies for whom he had 
the most Affection. Among other things he sang ‘ Canace in Tra- 
vail,’ ‘Orestes killing his Mother,’ ‘ Gidipus struck blind,’ and ‘ Her- 
cules raging mad.’ At what time it is reported that a young Soldier, 
being placed sentinel at the Door, seeing him drest up and bound, as 
the Subject of the Play required, ran in to his Assistance as if the 
thing had been done in good earnest.” (Here we have the origin of 
all those soldiers who have stood at the wings of French and English 
stages, and who have interfered with the action of the play, or even 
have fainted away in order to flatter some particular player.) Nero 
certainly had his amateur-actor weaknesses. He provided beforehand 
all the bouqtets that were to be spontaneously flang to him, or awarded 
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as prizes in the shape of garlands. French actresses are said to do 
the same thing, and this pretty weakness is satirised in the duet 
between Hortense, the actress, and Brillant, the fine gentleman, in 
the pretty vaudeville of ‘Le Juif’ (by A. Rousseau, Désaugiers, and 
Mesnard), brought out at the Porte St.-Martin just fifty years ago. 
Hortense is about to appear at Orleans, and she says, or sings: 


“ Je suis idole dont on raffole. 
Aprés demain mon triomphe est certain !” 


“Qui,” rejoins Brillant, 


* Oui! de tous les points de la salle, 
Je prédis que sur votre front, 
Trente couronnes tomberont.” 


And Hortense replies confidentially : 


* Elles sont dans ma malle!” 


This is a custom, therefore, which French actresses derive from no less 
a person than Nero. This gentleman, moreover, invariably spoke 
well of every other actor to that actor's face, but never at any other 
time. If this custom has survived—which is, of course, hardly pos- 
sible—he who practises it can justify himself, if he pleases, by this 
Neronic example. 

Although it was death to leave the theatre before the imperial 


amateur had finished his part, there were some people who could not 
“stand it,” but who must have handsomely tipped the incorruptible 
Roman guard to be allowed to vanish from the scene. There were 
others who insisted on being on the point of death, but it is not to be 
supposed that they were carried home without being munificently 
profuse in their recompense. There was no shamming on the part of 
indefatigable Roman ladies, who, it is said, sometimes added a unit 
to the audience and a new member to the roll of Roman citizens 
before they could be got away; and when a man ran from the theatre, 
dropped from the walls of the town, and took to his heels across country, 
he must have been even more disgusted with the great amateur than 
you are, my dear reader, with, let us say, your favourite worst actor 
on any stage. Exit Nero, histrio et imperator. 

Someone has said that the Italians had not the necessary genius 
for acting. Ristori has wiped out that reproach. Private theatricals 
may be said to have been much followed by them. Plays were acted 
before popes just as they used to be (and on Sundays too) before our 
bishops. It is on record that the holiest of Holy Fathers have held 
their sides as they laughed at the “ imitations ” of English archbishops 
given to the life by English bishops on mission in Rome; and on the 
other hand, there is no comedy so rich as that to be seen and heard 
in private, acted by a clever, joyous Irish priest, imitating the voice, 
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matter and manner of the street preachers in Italy. Poliziano’s 
‘Orfeo, which inaugurated Italian tragedy, was first played in private 
before Lorenzo the Magnificent. Italian monks used to act Plautus 
and Terence, and the nuns of Venice were once famous for the per- 
fection with which they acted tragedy in private to select audiences. 

Altogether, it seems absurd for any one to have said that the Italians 

had not the genius for acting. Groto, the poet—* the blind man of 
Adria” —played Cidipus, in Palladio’s theatre at Vicenza, in the most 
impressive style. Salvator Rosa, the grandest of painters, was the 
most laughable of low comedians; and probably no Italian has played 
Saul better than Alfieri, who wrote the tragedy which bears that 
name. 
_ In France, private theatricals may be said to date from the seven- 
teenth century; but there, as in England, were to be found, long 
before, especial “troops” in the service of princes and nobles. Weare 
pleased to make record of the fact that Richard the Third, so early as 
the time when he was the young Duke of Gloucester, was the first 
English prince who maintained his own private company of actors, of 
whom he was the appreciating and generous master. No doubt, after 
listening to them in the hall of his London mansion, he occasionally 
gave them an “outing” on his manor, at Notting Hill. We have 
more respect for Duke, or King, Richard, as patron of actors, than we 
have for Louis the Fourteenth turning amateur player himself, and 
not only “spouting” verses, but acting parts, singing in operas, and 
even dancing in the ballets of Benserade and the divertissements of 
Molitre. Quite another type of the amateur actor is to be found in 
Voltaire. On the famous private stage of the Duchess of Maine, 
Voltaire acted (in ‘Rome sauvée’) Cicero to the Lentulus of the pro- 
fessional actor, Lekain. If we may believe the illustrious actor 
himself, nothing could be more truthful, more pathetic, more Roman, 
than the poet, in the character of the great author. 

Voltaire prepared at least one comedy for private representation on 
the Duchess’s stage, or on that of some other of his noble friends. A 
very curious story is connected with this piece. It bore the title of 
‘Le Comte de Boursoufle.’ After being acted by amateurs, in various 
noble houses, it gave way to other pieces, the manuscript was put by, 
and the play was forgotten. Eleven years ago, however, the manu- 
script of the comedy, in Voltaire’s handwriting, was discovered, and 
‘Le Comte de Boursoufle’ was produced at the Odéon. M. Jules 
Janin and all the French theatrical critics were in a flutter of con- 
vulsive delight at the recovery of this comedy. Some persons there 
were who asked if there was any doubt on the matter, or was the 
piece by any other clever Frenchman. They were laughed to scorn. 
The comedy was so full of wit and satire that it could only be the 
work of the wittiest and most satirical of Frenchmen. ‘If it is not 
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Voltaire’s” (it was asked) “ whose could it possibly be?” This ques- 
tion was answered immediately by the critics in this country, who 
pointed out that ‘Le Comte de Boursoufle,’ which Voltaire had pre- 
pared for a company of private actors, was neither more nor less than 
an exact translation of Sir John Vanbrugh’s ‘ Relapse.’ 

Private theatricals, in France, became a sort of institution. They 
not only formed a part, often a very magnificent part of the noble 
mansions of princes, dukes, marquesses, e¢ tout ga, but the theatre was 
the most exquisite and luxurious portion of the residences of the most 
celebrated and prodigal actresses. Mademoiselle Guimard, to surpass 
her contemporaries, possessed two ; one in her magnificent house in the 
Chaussée d’Antin, the other in her villa at Pantin. ‘The one in 
Paris was such a scene of taste, splendour, extravagance, and scandal, 
that private boxes, so private that nobody could be seen behind the 
gilded gratings, were invented for the use and enjoyment of very great 
ladies. These, wishing to be witnesses of what was being acted on 
and before the stage, without being supposed to be present themselves, 
were admitted by a private door, and after seeing all they came to see, 
and much more, perhaps, than they expected, these high and virtuous 
dames, wrapped their goodly lace mantles about them, glided down 
the private staircase to their carriages, and thought La Guimard was 
the most amiable hussey on or off the stage. 

Voltaire’s private theatre, at Monrepos, near Lausanne, has been 
for ever attached to history by the dignified pen of Gibbon. The 
great historian’s chief gratification, when he lived at Lausanne, was in 
hearing Voltaire in the Frenchman’s own tragedies on his own stage. 
The “ladies and gentlemen” of the company were not geniuses, for 
Gibbon says of them, in his ‘ Life,’ that “some of them were not des- 
titute of talents.” The theatre is described as “decent.” The cos- 
tumes were “ provided at the expense of the actors,” and we may guess 
how the stage was stringently managed, when we learn that “the 
author directed the rehearsals with the zeal and attention of paternal 
love.” In his own tragedies, Voltaire represented Lusignan, Alvarez, 
Benassur, Euphemon, &c. “ His declamation,” says Gibbon, “ was 
fashioned to the pomp and cadence of the old stage; and he expressed 
the enthusiasm of poetry rather than the feelings of nature.” This 
sing-song style, by which versified dramas, stilted rather than heroic, 
horribly dull rather than elevated and stirring, had an effect on Gibbon 
such as we should never have expected in him, or in any Englishman, 
we may say on any created being, with common sense, in any part of 
the civilised world. His taste for the French theatre became fortified, 


and he tells us, “ that taste has perhaps abated my idolatry for the 
gigantic genius of Shakespeare, which is inculeated in our infancy as 
the first duty of Englishmen.” This is wonderful to read, and almost 
impossible to believe. We may give more credit to the assertion that 
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“the wit and philosophy of Voltaire, his table and theatre, refined in 
a visible degree the manners of Lausanne.” It is worthy of note that 
a tragedy of Voltaire’s is now rarely, if ever, acted. We question if 
one of his most popular pieces, ‘ Adelaide Du Guesclin,’ has ever been 
played since it was given at the Théatre Frangais (spectacle gratis), 
1822, on occasion of the baptism of the Duc de Bordeaux, whom we 
now better know as the Comte de Chambord, and who knows himself 
only as “ Henri V., Roi de France et de Navarre.” 

One of Voltaire’s favourite stage pupils was an actor named Paulin, 
who played a tyrant in the Lausanne company. Voltaire had great 
hopes of him, and he especially hoped to make much of him as Poli- 
fonte, in Voltaire’s tragedy, ‘ Mérope.’ At the rehearsals, Voltaire, as. 
was customary with him, overwhelmed the performers with his correc- 
tions. He sat up one night, to re-write portions of the character of 
the tyrant Polifonte, and at three in the morning he aroused his ser- 
vant and bade him carry the new manuscript to Paulin. “Sir,” said 
the man, “at such an unseasonable hour as this M. Paulin will be 
fast asleep, and there will be no getting into his house.” “Go! 
run !” exclaimed Voltaire, in tragic tones. “ Know that tyrants never 
sleep !” 

Some of the French private theatres of the last century were 
singular in their construction. We know that the theatre of Pompey 
was so constructed that, by ingenious mechanism, it could form two 
amphitheatres side by side or could meet in one extensive circus. On 
a smaller scale, the salon of the celebrated dancer D’Auberval could 
be instantaneously turned into a private theatre, complete in all its 
parts. Perhaps the most perfect, as regards the ability of the actors, 
as well as the splendour of the house, audience and stage, were the 
two private theatres at Sainte Assise and Bagnolet, of the Duke of 
Orleans and Madame de Montesson. None but highly-gifted amateurs 
trod those boards. The duke himself was admirable in peasants and 
in characters abounding in sympathies with nature. Madame de 
Montesson was fond of playing shepherdesses and young ladies under 
the pleasures, pains, or perplexities of love; but, with much talent, 
the lady was far too stout for such parts. It might be said of her, 
as Rachel said of her very fat sister, whom she saw dressed in the 
costume of a shepherdess: “ Bergire! tu as lair d’une bergeére qui a 
mangé ses brebis !” 

Out of the multitude of French private theatres there issued but 
one great actress, by profession, the celebrated Adrienne Lecouvreur ; 
and she belonged, not to the gorgeous temple of Thespis in the palaces 
of nobles, but to a modest stage behind the shop of her father, the 
hatter ; and latterly, to one of more artistic pretensions in the court- 
yard attached to the mansion of a great lawyer whose lady had heard 
of Adrienne’s marvellous talent, and, to encourage it, got up a theatre 
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for her and her equally young comrades, in the cour of her own 
‘mansion. The acting of the hatter’s daughter, especially as Pauline, 
in Corneille’s ‘Polyeucte, made such a sensation that the jealous 
Comédie Francaise cried “ Privilege!” and this private theatre was 
closed, according to law. 

We have less interest in recalling the figure of Madame de Pom- 
‘padour, playing and warbling the chief parts in the sparkling little 
operettas on the stage of her private theatre at Bellevue, than we have 
in recalling the figure of the young Dauphine, Marie-Antoinette, with 
the Counts of Provence and Artois (afterwards Louis the Eighteenth 
and Charles the Tenth), with their wives, and clever friends, playing 
comedy especially, with a grace, and perfection which were not always 
to be found in the professional actor. But what the old king Louis 
the Fifteenth had encouraged in the Pompadour he and his rather 
gloomy daughters discouraged in Marie-Antoinette. It was not till 
she was queen, and had profited by the lessons of the singer Dugazon, 
that the last royal private theatre in France commenced its career of 
short-lived glory, at Choisy and the Trianon. Louis the Sixteenth 
never took kindly to these representations. He went to them occa- 
sionally, but he disliked seeing the queen on the stage. It is even 
said that he once directed a solitary hiss at her, as she entered dressed 
as a peasant. It is further stated that the royal actress stepped 
forward, and with a demure smile informed the house that the dis- 
satisfied individual might have his money returned by applying at the 
door. Itis a pretty story, but it is quite out of character with the 
place and the personages, and it may be safely assigned to that greatest 
of story-tellers, Il Signor Ben Trovato. 

Adverse critics have said of Marie-Antoinette’s Rosine, that it was 
“voyalement mal jouée.” Perhaps they opposed the whole system of 
private acting. This amusement had the advocacy of Montaigne, who 
was himseif a good amateur actor. Of course, the thing may be abused. 
It was not exemplary for French bishops to go to hear Collé’s gross 
pieces in private. There was more dignity in Louis the Fourteenth 
and Madame de Maintenon listening to ‘ Esther ’ and ‘ Athalie,’ acted 
by the young ladies of Saint-Cyr; and there was less folly in the 
princes and nobles who began the French Revolution by acting the 
‘ Mariage de Figaro’ in private, than there was in the Comte d’Artois 
(afterwards Charles the Tenth) learning to dance on the tight rope, 
with a view of giving amateur performances to his admiring friends. 

Mercier, in his ‘Tableau de Paris,’ under the head ‘ Théatre bourgeois, 
states that in the last quarter of the last century there was a perfect 
rage for private theatricals in France, and that it extended from the 
crown to the humblest citizen. He thought that the practice had 
its uses, but its abuses also; and he counselled simple country-towns- 
men to leave acting to the amateurs in large cities, where people were not 
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too nice upon morals; where lovers gave additional fire to Orosmane, 

and the timidest young ladies found audacity enough to play Nanine. 

Mercier had seen the private theatricals at Chantilly, and he praises: 
the care, taste, and simple grace which distinguished the acting of the 
Prince of Condé and the Duchess of Bourbon. It is very clear that if. 
they had not been cast for the genteelest comedy in the drama of life, 

they would have got on very well in the world as players. So the- 
Duke of Orleans, at his private theatre at Saint-Assise, pleased Mercier 

by the care and completeness of his acting. ‘The Queen of France,” 

he adds, “has private theatricals, in her own apartments, at Versailles. 

Not having had the honour to see her I can say nothing on the 
subject.” 

With these players of lofty social quality, Mercier contrasts the 
amateurs in humble society. These were given to act tragedy—or 
nothing. He cites, from ‘Le Babillard,’ the case of a shoemaker, 
renowned for his skill in gracefully fitting the most gracefully small 
feet of the beauties of the day. On Sundays, Crispin drew on his own 
legs the buskins which he himself or his journeymen had made; and 
he acted, in his own house, the lofty tragedy then in vogue. It hap- 
pened once that his manager, with whom he had quarrelled, had to- 
provide a dagger to be deposited on an altar, for the amateur player's 
suicidal use. Out of spite, the fellow placed there the shoemaker’s- 
professional cutting-knife. The amateur, in the fury of his acting 
and not perceiving the trick, snatched up the weapon, and gave him- 
self the happy despatch with the instrument which helped him to live. 
This stage business excited roars of laughter, which brought the 
tragedy to an end as merrily as if it had been a burlesque. The shoe- 
maker could find nothing to say, by which he might turn the laughter 
from himself. He was not as witty as the English shoemaker’s appren- 
tice whom his master seized, about this time, on the private stage in 
Berwick Street, acting no less a character than Richard the Third, in 
a very dilapidated pair of buskins. As the angry master pointed to 
them in scorn, the witty lad sustained his royal quality in his reply: 
“Oh! shoes are things we kings don’t stand upon!” 

In England, private theatricals are to be traced back to an early 
date. We go far enough in that direction, however, by referring to 
Mary Tudor, the solemn little daughter of Henry the Eighth, who, 
with other children, acted before her royal sire, in Greenwich Palace, to 
the intense delight of her father and an admiring court. Henrietta 
Maria, Queen of Charles the First, is remembered in court and 
theatrical annals for the grace with which she played in pretty pastoral 
French pieces, assisted by her ladies, on the private stages at White- 
hall and Hampton Court. The private theatricals of the Puritan days 
were only those which took place surreptitiously, and at the risk of 
the performers being arrested and punished. Holland House, Kensing- 
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ton, was ocoasionally the place where the players found refuge and 
gave a taste of their quality. The “good time” came again; and 
that greatest of actors, Betterton, with his good and clever wife, 
taught the daughters of James the Second all that was necessary to 
make those ladies what they both were, excellent actors on their private 
stage. So Quin taught the boy to speak, who afterwards became 
George the Third, and who was a very fair private player, but perhaps 
not equal with his brothers and sisters, and some of the young nobility 
who trod the stage for pastime, and gave occupation to painters and 
engravers to reproduce the mimic scene and the counterfeit present- 
ments of those who figured therein. 

It was in the reign of George the Third, and in the year 1777, that 
the year itself was inaugurated on the part of the fashionable amateurs 
by a performance of ‘The Provoked Husband.’ Lord Villiers was at 
the cost of getting it up, but that was nothing to a man who was the 
prince of macaronies, and who, as Walpole remarks, had “ fashioned 
away” all he possessed. The play, followed by a sort of pose 
plastique, called ‘Pygmalion and the Statue,’ was acted in a barn, 
expensively fitted up for the occasion, near Henley. Lord Villiers 
and Miss Hodges were Lord and Lady Townley. Walpole says, on 
hearsay, that “it went off to admiration.” Mrs. Montagu, also on 
report, says: “I suppose the merit of this entertainment was, that 
people were to go many miles in frost and snow, to see in a barn what 
would have been every way better at the theatre in Drury Lane or 
Covent Garden.” Walpole speaks of M. Texier’s Pygmalion as “ in- 
imitable.” The Frenchman was at that time much patronised in town 
for his “readings.” Miss Hodges acted the statue. Mrs. Montagu’s 
smart criticism takes this shape: ‘‘ Modern nymphs are so warm and 
yielding that less art than that of M. Texier might have animated the 
nymph. My niece will never stand still to be made love to before a 
numerous audience.” The Lady Townley and Galatea of these gay 
doings sacrificed herself, we suppose, to these important duties. “ Miss 
Hodges’ father,” writes Mrs. Montagu, “is lately dead; her mother 
is dying. How many indecorums the girl has brought together in 
one petite piece!” The play was not all the entertainment of the 
night, which was one of the most inclement of that pitiless winter. 
“'There was a ball,” says the lady letter-writer, “prepared after the 
play, but the barn had so benumbed the vivacity of the company, and 
the beaux’ feet were so cold and the noses of the belles were so blue, 
many retired toa warm bed at the inn at Henley, instead of partaking 
of the dance.” Walpole gives play to his fancy over these facts. 
“Considering,” he says, “what an Iceland night it was, I concluded 
the company and audience would all be brought to town in waggons, 
petrified, and stowed in a statuary’s yard in Piccadilly.” 

We have heard over and over again of such private theatres as 
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Winterslow, near Salisbury, which was burnt down on the night after 
a performance in which Fox and similar spirits had acted with equal 
vivacity in tragedy and farce. Other incidents are to be found in 
Walpole and similar gossiping chroniclers of the time. None of those 
private theatres, however, can match with Wargrave, in Berkshire, 
where, in the last century, Lord Barrymore held sway during his 
brief and boisterous life. When Lord Barrymore succeeded to the 
lordship of himself, that “heritage of woe,” he came before the world 
with a splendour so extravagant in its character that the world was 
aghast at his recklessness. Wild and audacious as was the character 
of this wayward boy’s life, he was in some sort a gentleman in his vices. 
He was brave and generous and kindly-hearted. Since his time we 
have had a line (now extinct, or effete in the infirmity and imbecility 
of a surviving member or two,) of gentlemen who plunged into black- 
guardism as a relief from the burden of life. They would play loosely 
at cards, swindle a dear friend at horse-dealing, and half a dozen of 
them together would not be afraid to fall upon some helpless ‘crea- 
ture and beat him into pulp by way of a “lark.” Lord Barrymore 
was simply a “rake,” and he injured no man but himself. He came 
into the hunting field more like a king of France and Navarre than 
an English gentleman, and his negro trumpeters played fantasias in 
the woods, to the infinite surprise, no doubt, of the foxes. He kept 
perpetual open house, and Mrs. Delpini superintended it for him. 
What he most prided himself upon was his taste for the drama, and 
the way he carried it into effect made Wargrave brilliant and famous 
in its little day. 

This noble youth began modestly enough. His first private theatre 
was in one of his own barns. ‘The first piece played in it was ‘ Miss 
in her Teens,’ in which he acted Flash; and no one of the illustrious 
performers, youth or maiden, was over seventeen years of age. Noble 
by birth, as all the amateur Thespians were, this performance was not 
given to an exclusively aristocratic audience, but to all the villagers 
and the peasantry in the vicinity of the village who cared to come. 
All came, and there was a pit of red cloaks and smock frocks, and 
ample provision of creature comforts for the whole barn. From this 
modest origin sprang the noble theatre which Cox of Covent Garden 
Theatre built for the earl at a cost of £60,000. It was a marvellous 
edifice. For pantomimic performances it had traps and springs and 
other machinery that might satisfy the requirements of Mr. George 
Conquest himself, who practised gymnastics, for exercise, when he was 
a student ata German university, and who is now the first of gym- 
nastic performers instead of being the profoundest of philosophers— 
though there is no reason why he may not be both. 

The Wargrave theatre lacked nothing that could be wanted for its 
completeness. The auditorium was splendid. There was a saloon 
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quite as superb, wherein the audience could sup like kings and the 
invited could afterwards dance. Between the acts of performance 
pages and lackeys, in scarlet and gold, proffered choice refreshments 
to the spectators, who were not likely to be hard upon players under 
a management of such unparalleled liberality. The acting company 
was made up of professional players—Munden, Delpini, and Moses 
Kean, among the men, with the best and prettiest actresses of the 
Richmond Theatre. Lord Barrymore and Captain Walthen were the 
chief amateurs. Low comedy and pantomime formed the “ walk” of 
my lord, who on one occasion danced a celebrated pas Russe with 
Delpini as it was then danced at the opera. Now and then the noble 
proprietor would stand disguised as a check-taker, and promote 
“rows” with the farmers and their wives, disputing the validity of 
their letters of invitation. It was also his fond delight to mingle 
with them, in disguise again, as they wended homeward, listening to 
or provoking their criticism. He probably heard some unwelcome 
truths, for he could not have long escaped detection. Within doors 
the night’s pleasures were not at an end with the play. Dancing, 
gambling, music, and folly to its utmost limits succeeded ; and he, or 
she, was held in scorn who attempted to go to bed before 5 a.m. 
Indeed, such persons were not allowed to sleep if they did withdraw 
before the appointed hour. From five o’clock to noon was the War- 
grave season for sleep. The company were consigned to the “ upper 
and lower barracks,” as the two divisions were called where the single 
and the married, or those who might as well have been, were billeted 
for the night. 

Lord Barrymore did not confine himself to acting on a private 
stage. In August, 1790, he “ was so humble as to perform a buffoon 
dance and act scaramouch in a pantomime at Richmond for the 
benefit of Edwin junior, the comedian ; and I,” writes Walpole, “like 
an old fool, but calling myself a philosopher that loves to study human 
nature in all its disguises, went to see the performance!” Walpole 
used to call the earl “the strolling player.” On the above occasion 
however, there is one thing to be remembered: Lord Barrymore, 
invited to play the fool, condescended to that degradation in order to + 
serve young Edwin, whose affection and filial duty towards a sick and 
helpless mother had won the noble amateur’s regard. 

Lord Barrymore married in 1792, in which year the splendid 
theatre at Wargrave was pulled down. In March, 1793, he was, as 
captain of militia, escorting some French prisoners through Kent. 
On his way he halted at an inn to give them and his own men refresh- 
ment; which being done, he kissed the handsome landlady and 
departed in his phaeton, his groom mounting the horse Lord Barry- 
more had previously ridden. The man put a loaded gun into the 
carriage, and Lord Barrymore had not ridden far when it exploded 
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and killed him on the spot. Thus ended, at the age of twenty-four 
years, the career of the young earl, who was the most indefatigable, if 
not the most able, amateur actor of his day. 

Such examples fired less noble youths, who left their lawful callings, 
broke articles and indentures, and set up for themselves by repre- 
‘senting somebody else. Three of our best bygone comedians belong 
to this class, and may claim some brief record at our hands. 

Oxberry, who was distinguished for the way in which he acted 
personages who were less remarkable for their simplicity than for 
their silliness, was a pupil of Stubbs, the animal painter, and subse- 
quently was in the house of Ribeau, the bookseller. The attractions of 
the private theatres in Queen Anne Street and Berwick Street were 
too much for him. Oxberry’s first appearance was made at the 
former place, as Hassan, in the ‘Castle Spectre. The well-known 
players, Mrs. W. West and John Cooper, acted together as Alonzo 
end Leonora in ‘The Revenge,’ at a private theatre in Bath, to 
the horror of their friends and the general scandalising of the city 
of which they were natives. The Bath manager looked on the young 
pair with a business eye, and the youthful amateurs were soon 
enrolled among the professionals. In their first stages, professionals 
scarcely reckon above amateurs. They play what they can, and such 
comic actors as Wilkinson and Harley are not the only pair of funny 
fellows upon record who played the most lofty tragedy in opposition 
to each other. Little Knight, as he used to be called, was, like Long 
Oxberry, intended for art, but he too took to private acting, and 
passed thence to the stage, where he was supreme in peasants, and 
particularly rustics, of sheer simplicity of character. His Sim in 
‘Wild Oats’ was an exquisite bit of acting, and this is said without 
any disparagement of Mr. D. James, who recently acted the part at 
Mr. Belmore’s benefit with a natural truthfulness which reminded 
-old play-goers of the “real old thing.” If Mr. Knight did not 
‘sueceed in pictorial art he left a son who did—the gentleman who so 
recently retired from the secretaryship of the Royal Academy. ‘The 
two names of Knight and Harley were, for a long time, pleasant in the 
-ears of the patrons of the drama. John Pritt Harley was intended 
for many things, but amateur acting made a capital comedian of him. 
His father was a reputable draper and mercer—and jealous actors used 
ito say that he sold stays and that his son helped to make them. The 
truth is that he was first devoted to surgery, but Harley “couldn’t 
abide it.” Next he tried the Jaw, and sat on a stool with the 
-edge of a desk pressing into him till he could bear it no longer. There 
was, at the time, a company of amateurs who performed in the old 
Lyceum, and there, and at other private theatres, Harley worked 
away as joyously as he ever played; and worked harder still through 
‘country theatres, learning how to starve as well as act, and to fancy 
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that a cup of tea and a penny loaf made a good dinner—which no 
man could make upon them. His opportunity came when, in 1815, 
Mr. Arnold, who had watched some part of his progress, brought 
him out at the Lyceum—his old amateur playing ground—as Marcelli, 
in ‘The Devil's Bridge.’ Harley lived a highly-esteemed actor and 
a most respectable bachelor. Some little joking used to be pointed at 
him in print, on account of an alleged attachment between him and 
Miss Tree, the most graceful of dancers and of columbines. But 
Miss Tree was a Mrs. Quin—though she had scarcely seen her 
husband, since she was compelled to marry him in her childhood. 
The nicest pointed bit of wit was manufactured in a hoaxing announce- 
ment of a benefit to be taken by both parties. The pieces advertised 
were ‘A Tale of Mystery, and a ‘Harley-Quinade.’ The names of 
the parties could not have been more ingeniously put together in 
sport. Harley, though a mannerist, was an excellent actor to the 
last. When he was stricken with apoplexy, while playing Bottom, in 
the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ at the Princess’s Theatre, in Charles 
Kean’s time, he was carried home, and the last words he uttered were 
words in his part: “I feel an exposition to sleep coming over me.” 
And straightway the unconscious speaker slept—for aye! 

We must not add to the grievances of Ireland by altogether over- 
looking Erin’s private theatricals. From the day in 1544, when 
Bale’s ‘ Pammachius’ was acted by amateurs at the market cross of 
Kilkenny, to the last recent record of Irish amateur acting, in the 
Dublin Evening Mail, this amusement has been a favourite one 
among the ‘West Britons.’ The practice did not die out at the 
Union. Kilkenny, Lurgan, Carton, and Dublin had their private 
stages. When the amateur actors played for charity’s sake every- 
body took private boxes and nobody paid for them. In 1761, the 
‘Beggars’ Opera’ was played at the Duke of Leinster's (Carton). 
Dean Marly played Lockit, and wrote and spoke the prologue, in 
which the reverend gentleman thus alluded to himself: 


“ But when this busy mimic scene is o’er 
All shall resume the worth they had before ; 
Lockit himself his knavery shall resign, 
And lose the Gaoler in the dull Divine.” 


The above was not quite as dignified as Milton’s ‘ Arcades,’ played 
by the children of the Dowager Countess of Derby, at her house, 
Harefield Place ; or as ‘Comus,’ acted by the young Egertons before 
the Earl of Bridgewater, at Ludlow Castle. Perhaps it was more 
amusing. 

One of our own best amateur actresses was the Princess Mary of 
Cambridge (now Duchess of Teck). This excellent lady had once to 
commence the piece (a musical piece, written for the occasion by an 
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amateur,) on a private stage in one of the noblest of our country 
mansions. An illustrious audience was waiting for the curtain to go 
up; but the kindly-hearted princess was thinking of some less 
illustrious folks, who were not among that audience and whom she 
desired to see there, namely, the servants of the household—as many 
as could be spared. They had had much trouble, and she hoped they 
would be allowed to share in the amusement. There was some 
difficulty ; but it was only when she was informed that the servants 
were really “in front,” that the “Queen of Hearts” (her part in 
the piece) answered that she was ready to begin the play. She never 
acted better than on this occasion. 








The Sdeal of a Uational Church. 


II. 
GOVERNMENT. 


Tue National Church must have some kind of government. Lazy 
men among the working clergy must be kept up to their work: foolish 
men (in so far as possible) kept straight: disreputable men punished 
or cast out. So far, a Church is like any other association of human 
beings ; from a boat’s crew or a lodge of Odd Fellows up to a nation. 
In the case of the Church, there is the further impression in many 
minds that an unbroken succession ought to be kept tp through its 
governors: that is, the same persons are to act as spiritual progenitors, 
and as moral policemen or magistrates. Well-grounded or groundless, 
the belief is widely diffused that in the Church the line must be kept 
unbroken: each individual ruler or office-bearer exercises his autho- 
rity because it has been passed on to him, with solemn observances, 
from those who went before him. It is not necessary that you have 
an unbroken succession of colonels to make an existing colonel com- 
petent. Ifyou have a skilful and able military commander, equal to 
his work, it matters not at all though he be the first of his order, and 
without official pedigree. ‘Efficiency is the test, elsewhere, of a ruler 
being the right man for his place. But if you believe some, you will 
fancy that the most incompetent ruler, in the Church, may be the 
right man; and the most efficient, the wrong man. Doctrine is 
involved here: and I put this question aside meanwhile. 

What is the right Government for the Ideal National Church ? 

Practically, we find that under any, the individual parochial incum- 
bent has leave to do much as he likes: unless in very extraordinary 
cases of foolishness or wickedness. 

I take for granted that the question of Church Government, like 
that of worship, is to be settled by considerations of expediency. The 
best and most useful government is the rightone. The right govern- 
ment is that which governs best: whose practical conveniences and 
advantages are greatest. I do not believe that any church govern- 
ment is of Divine authority in such a sense as to make any other 
church government wrong, and displeasing to God. There is not the 
slightest warrant in written Revelation for such a belief. There are 
things in written Revelation which point in quite opposite directions: 
and there is no simple, explicit, unmistakable announcement of the 
Divine will. I judge from this, that the thing is of no great conse- 
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quence: I judge from this that it may be left for men to settle 
among themselves ; and that what suits the genius of a nation (which 
may be conspicuously unsuited to the genius of the next nation) is the 
right thing for that nation. Of course we all know that there are 
persons who hold Episcopacy to be the church government which is 
exclusively of Divine right. It is pleasant to find a dogma compactly 
and clearly stated: and I have satisfaction in making the following 
quotation from a little volume entitled, ‘ Questions and Answers illus- 
trative of the Church Catechism.”* 

“ Q. By what outward mark may we distinguish the Church from 
these separated bodies ? 

“ A, Most easily, by its having the three holy orders of the ministry, 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, deriving their power from Christ through 
the Apostles. 

“Q. Is no community of Christians then a part of the Church 
without these holy orders ? 

“ A, No: WITHOUT THEM THERE IS NO CHURCH.” 

Some centuries ago, many in Scotland held Presbytery to be the 
church government of exclusively Divine right. None such are now 
to be found, unless among the most ignorant and prejudiced. Intelli- 
gent members of the Scotch Church take no higher ground than this : 
that Presbytery has just as much and as little Divine authority as any 
other form of government; and that it suits the race amid which it 
has (in Britain) found its home. It is curious, that while in Scotland 
the belief in the exclusive right of Presbytery has died out in the cul- 
tivated class, it is just ina highly-cultivated though narrow class in + 
England that the dogma of the exclusive right of Episcopacy, unknown 
to the chief of the founders of the Church of England, has in these 
last years revived. And common candour constrains one to admit that 
something very like Episcopal church government was very early 
developed in the Christian Church, and continued without break till 
the Reformation. Nothing in the least degree resembling Presbytery 
had been known since the third century, till it was devised and set up 
in the sixteenth. And the benefits of Presbytery ought to be very 
great and unquestionable, to justify a variation from the mode of the 
entire Catholic Church for at least thirteen hundred years. 

The existing forms of church government are practically three: 
Episcopacy, Presbytery, Independency. Beginning with the Brown- 
ists, or Independents, we may cast aside their system from our present 
inquiry : both because it is plain it never can prevail, and because it 
virtually amounts to Presbytery. For though the peculiar theory of 
Independency is that each congregation of Christian people meeting 
together for worship forms a Church, with right of self-government, 
and answerable to no authority beyond itself, it is known that these 

* London, Joseph Masters: 1867. 
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separate churches or congregations associate themselves in a Union 
which is to all intents a Church in the ordinary sense: and that if the 
minister of any individual church ventures to teach doctrines different 
from those taught by the other ministers in the Union, he is cut off 
from the Union, and so deposed, or rattened, or marked as a knob- 
stick or black sheep. And the persons who sit in judgment upon his 
doctrine, and decide whether or not he shall be rattened, are the minis- 
ters of neighbouring congregations : who thus in fact act as a Presby- 
tery. The difference is, that whereas a Presbytery is a legal court, 
bound by well-known laws of evidence and procedure, these Inde- 
pendent ministers are a court analogous to the governing body of a 
trades union: decide, not upon evidence, but upon hearsay or gossip ; 
and ratten their friend without putting him upon any regular defence. 
It is plain that a government consisting of three or four self-constituted 
judges meeting in a back parlour, in secrecy, and deciding on such evi- 
dence as that Mrs. Smith said the other day to Mrs. Brown, who told 
it to Mrs. Jones, who repeated it to one of the judges, that Mr. 
Robinson had really been preaching such terrible things that she 
could not go to hear him any more, will not do for the ideal National 
Church. Indeed the best men among the Independents do not defend 
their system. I know just two Independent ministers, both of the 
highest eminence in their own sphere. Neither of them pretends to 
care a straw for Independency. I could add much more: but I donot 
choose to indicate individuals. 

The choice, then, lies between Episcopacy and Presbytery. Let us 
look at the pros and cons. 

The nature of these two forms of church government is, in the 
main, well understood. You see the one in the Church of England: 
the other in the Church of Scotland. The practical bearing on the 
working clergy is much the same. Any faithful and wise parish priest 
is permitted to work his parish in his own way, no man interfering with 
him. A good man is trusted: as a good man ought to be. There is 
no nagging interference in either national church. The beneficed 
clergy in either country are, generally speaking, entirely content with 
the rule under which they live. And I suppose there is no better 
account of the law, than that it hardly ever needs to be called into 
exercise. 

Under Presbytery, there is no hierarchy. All the parochial clergy 
are, in theory, equal. The differences which arise in authority and in- 
fluence are purely personal, and do not come of their office. It is an 
essentially democratic or republican system. The priesthood consists 
of two orders: ministers and elders. In theory, both these are pres- 
byters, with no priestly claims. In practice the elders are laymen, 
the ministers clergymen. Both are ordained: but the clergy alone by 
the laying on of the hands of other clergymen. If you wish to know 
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how little effect theory has upon practice, you may survey the Scotch 
Church. You will find among its clergy just as High Churchmen as 
you will find anywhere: men who attach just as much importance as 
any to their orders, their succession, their sacraments, their sacred 
buildings. Of course there are Low Churchmen too: and a small 
school of Broad Churchmen, able but not influential. The benefices 
are on a scale of modest equality: there are no great prizes. And 
there is no higher dignity than that of parish clergyman. The Prin- 
cipals of universities, if clergymen, are by courtesy addressed as The 
Very Reverend. But they have no right to the distinction ; and pre- 
cise people do not give it to them. The degree of Doctor of Divinity 
is not recognised by the Church as giving any precedence. All pres- 
byters, in fact, are equal. And the incumbents of a number of 
adjacent parishes, marked out by law, meeting at stated intervals, form 
the court called a Presbytery: which has large powers over its cleri- 
cal members. An appeal lies from the Presbytery to the Synod, which 
is an aggregate meeting of several Presbyteries: and from the Synod 
to the General Assembly. This court meets once a year for about ten 
days. Its powers are both legislative and judicial: and in spiritual 
matters, its decision is final. It consists of a certain number of clergy 
and lay elders sent by each Presbytery: likewise of representatives of 
the universities and royal burghs throughout Scotland. Its members 
number about four hundred. 

Under Episcopacy there is gradation in dignity and authority : these 
are the three orders of bishops, priests, and deacons. Virtually there 
are but two orders, bishops and priests: the diaconate being simply an 
introductory step to the priesthood. The bishops are selected by the 
prime minister: in the main, well selected. They are the spiritual 
progenitors of the Church: ordination, though shared in by pres- 
byters, is not valid unless presided over by a bishop. They have 
certain limited legal powers of exercising discipline: these powers can- 
not be used, in many cases, unless at an awful cost in money. The 
bishops have large incomes, and high rank: they are clergymen, but 
they rank on equal terms with the nobility. And under them, but 
elevated among the parochial clergy, are deans and canons, arch- 
deacons and rural deans, 

Which of these two systems is better? The republican, with its 
equality: or the hierarchical, with its gradations ? 

But better for whom ? 

For the individual clergyman, I should unhesitatingly say Presby- 
tery. If you cannot make all positions in the Church prizes: if prizes 
are rare, and growing rarer; a wise man will give up his hope of a 
great prize, for the assurance of a decent competency. If you go into 
a profession which has great prizes, and don’t get one, you go through 
life with the disheartening sense that you are a failure. If you don't 
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feel this, your wife and children will Some will fancy that the reasom 
why you did not get a prize, was that you did not deserve one. Yow 
know that this is not the case: but a cross-influence is exerted on all 
your doings by your sense that those around you think so. Then the 
absence of the great prizes of the Episcopal system cuts off the temp- 
tation to dishonestly trim, and dodge, and conceal one’s convictions, 
and turn one’s coat. It is good for a man to know that he has fairly 
got to the end of his tether, and that now all that remains for him is. 
diligently to do his duty. It is a wretched thing, a sore temptation, 
a breaking strain on some men’s honesty, to be always having an eye 
to preferment. Now, if there be no preferment, you cannot be having 
an eye to it. And though it must be nice to be a bishop, specially at 
first, it is not nice to be under an old fellow-student, not a whit wiser, 
cleverer, or better than yourself, only a great deal more lucky. 

But for the Institution, for the Church, for the maintenance of its 
worldly dignity, Episcopacy is beyond all question the better. The 
actual work of governing will be done by each form with precise 
equality : there is not a pin’s-fee to choose between them. But if you 
refuse to think of the sufferings, sorrows, and disappointments of the- 
individual clergyman, and think only of the worldly glory and stand- 
ing of the Church, you will declare for Episcopacy. For you will 
attract men of greater talent, and higher social standing to the 
clerical office. They will come, hoping to draw prizes. They will 
probably draw blanks: but then they are in and cannot get out: and 
the institution gets the good of their services. And then, in a hierar- 
chical church, you are not sure, till you die, but what you may get a 
prize after all. The other day we saw an eminent man, long passed 
by, made a bishop at the age of seventy. Of course, it was a great 
shame: but still it was done. Not but the good man deserved the 
dignity: but he was past: it was too late. However, there he is, and 
his grandchildren will be able to say that he was a bishop. We must,. 
in considering the matter, remember that the inhabitants of Great 
Britain are in great measure what Mr. Thackeray called “snobs.” 
They reverence a dignity: and a bishop is a dignity. ‘The fourpenny 
piece has managed somehow to get itself stamped as a sovereign: and 
it passes as such. An archbishop takes precedence of a duke. Such 
a man as Chalmers, albeit greater than half a dozen archbishops 
rolled into one, is yet, through lack of social prestige, liable to be 
patronised by a squire, or a member of Parliament, or a small peer ; 
but men and women, old and young, kotoo to the archbishop, His 
Grace. And from the commonplace mortal, thus invested with a halo 
of glory (specially in the eyes of such as do not know him), a dignity 
is reflected on the humblest cleric or layman in his communion. Sel- 
dom have I witnessed greater elation, than in a snob relating that the 
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Bishop of Beverley preached to him last Sunday: unless indeed in a 
silly woman relating how his lordship put on his lawn sleeves in her 
parlour. Even the plated article,a Brummagem Scotch bishop, with 
his three hundred a year, the son of a Dissenting preacher, with no 
qualifications in soul or body, has to some a certain flavour of dignity. 
He rules over eighteen poor fellows of unendowed parsons, and his 
communion represents one and a half per cent. of the population of 
that bleak country (Samaria): yet though the clock-face has no works 
behind it, it is a clock-face: and with that some are content. There- 
is nothing to hinder a little Scotch bishop from dressing as well as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, except the obvious difficulty of paying his 
tailor’s bill. 

I do not plead for Episcopacy on high grounds: anything but that. 
I make mention simply of the dignity that surrounds it in the eyes of 
a snobbish generation. The biggest Presbyterian clergyman, Chal- 
mers or Guthrie, is a man for a country gentleman to honour by 
asking him to his house. He walks in to dinner behind the shabbiest 
honourable. The son of a Dissenting tradesman, when made an arch- 
bishop, walks before a duke. The fourpenny piece passes current for 
five pounds. Take any mortal, of good appearance and common 
sense: place him on that elevation, give him that rank and income, 
and most men and women will humbly bow to him. And in truth, 
the man is exceptional in his good luck, however commonplace in his 
nature. A National Church, without a hierarchy, cannot socially hold 
its place in an aristocratic country. So, in our Ideal National Church, 
let us have archbishops and bishops. They will not impose upon 
people of sense. But then most people are fools. 

You do not expect, I suppose, to find or invent in this world any 
system against which no objection can be made. Those familiar with 
Presbytery and Episcopacy respectively know that each has its crying 
evils. But it does not follow that a system is bad on the whole 
though it has crying evils. Its advantages may be much greater. 
It is an inconvenience that a locomotive engine should get so very 
hot; but you do not propose to do away with locomotive engines. 
The disadvantages of Presbytery are those of parliamentary govern- 
ment; of government by a parliament that meets rarely, and for 
short times. A vulgar blatant demagogue may get the ear of the 
General Assembly ; and have a certain weight, not for the value of 
the opinions he expresses, but for the fluency, brass, and loudness of 
voice with which he expresses opinions worth nothing. ‘The time of 
the General Assembly in Scotland is largely taken up by men for 
whom no mortal cares a rush. Not less disagreeable than the blatant 
demagogue is the artful dodger. ‘here is no other word for the 
thing. A politic and artful clergyman ; a puller of wires, a manager 
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of committees, a getter of majorities, an earwigger of men in power ; 
in short, an ecclesiastical trickster ; however good his ends, I can 
regard with no feeling short of loathing. Yet Presbytery conduces 
to the development of such. As for Episcopacy, there may be the 
bishop governed by his wife or daughter: Sydney Smith knew of 
even a butler-bishop. And it is a sorry sight, the dropping-down- 
deadness of manner of some clerics before their diocesan. Apart from 
his dignity, he has so much to give away! A poor man, with a large 
family, cannot but think how grand a thing it would be to have seven 
hundred and fifty pounds a year added to his income. And a bishop 
can make canons, and bestow livings. 

My subject is to be handled briefly. But the conclusion of the 
whole matter is, that in the ideal National Church, there should be as 
little governing as possible, unless by appeal to that law of the land 
which is open to all; and that what governing is needful should be 
exercised by a hierarchy. A republican church must lose in an 
aristocratic country. Unquestionably, a republican church is the 
more rational and defensible institution ; but in this very imperfect 
state, something must be yielded to the prejudices of poor humanity. 
We know the race. A certain number of clergymen, with incomes 
of from five to fifteen thousand a year, each living in a palace, aud 
maintaining something of baronial style, will make the institution 
more respected. 

An exceptional man here and there may despise the fourpenny- 
piece all the more that it is stamped a guinea. But we cannot legis- 
late for exceptional men. We must legislate for the mass of mankind, 
more or less silly and snobbish; and so amenable to considerations 
which would have weight only with snobbish and silly folk. 

A wise and eloquent writer describes a certain parish clergyman as 
preaching to his parishioners with all the weight of a man who kept 
his carriage-and-pair. A poor incumbent, with a hundred a year, told 
me but yesterday, with manifest pride, that the new rector of a certain 
parish had seven thousand a year of private means. What was that 
to him? one thought; but plainly it was much to him. If a man 
arrives at the door of a country church to preach, having walked five 
miles on a hot summer day, dusty and deliquescent, no matter how 
able and eloquent he may be, he will be somewhat cheaply estimated 
by rich and poor in that congregation that day. If he drive up ina 
handsome trap, drawn by a pair of well-bred animals; if a staid and 
well-fed manseryant carry the bag with his robes to the vestry ; the 
weight of his good counsels is much increased. You may refer, no 
doubt, to the instance of the.Apostles. But things are entirely 
changed since then. 

I trust no one supposes I am speaking cynically, or otherwise than 
in entire sincerity and good faith, And I conclude what I have to 
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say at present with an extract from a speech once made in the 
General Assembly by that great and good man, Chalmers : 


“ It is quite ridiculous to say that the worth of the clergy will suffice to 
keep them up in the estimation of society. This worth must be combined 
with importance. Give both worth and importance to the same individual, 
and what are the terms employed in describing him? ‘A distinguished 
member of society, the ornament of a most respectable profession, the 
virtuous companion of the great, and a generous consolation to all the 
sickness and poverty around him.’ These, Moderator, appear to me to be 
the terms peculiarly descriptive of the appropriate character of a clergy- 
man, and they serve to mark the place which he ought to occupy. But 
take away the importance, and leave only the worth, and what do you make 
of him ?—what is the descriptive term applied to him now? Precisely the 
term which I often find applied to many of my brethren, and which galls 
me to the very bone every moment I hear it,—‘ a fine body ;’ a being whom 
you may like, but whom I defy you to esteem: a mere object of endear- 
ment: a being whom the great may at times honour with the condescension 
of a dinner, but whom they will never admit as a respectable addition to 
their society. Now all that I demand from the Court of Tiends is, to be 
raised, and that as speedily as possible, above the imputation of being ‘a 
Sine body’; that they would add importance to my worth, and give splendour 
and efficacy to those exertions which have for their object the most exalted 
interests of the species.” 
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A PEARL OF PRICE. 


“Wert, I’m sure! One would suppose you were a young girl, my 
dear, waiting for a lover. That’s the fourth time you've fidgetted to 
the window. And I think you teach your husband very bad manners, 
bringing his slippers into the drawing-room, as if you were going to 
pull his boots off yourself.” 

The speaker was Mrs. Dennison, sitting severe and grim under a 
stupendous hat plumed like a hearse, in a pretty little chamber, half 
study, half boudoir, opening on a garden of roses and looking over 
euch a vale of smiling pasture, rich corn-land, wood, water, and double 
hedgerows, as could only be seen in the very heart of merry England. 

The lady thus rebuked turned a handsome happy face on her visitor 
and answered with a smile: 

“T can't spoil him enough, Emily. If you only knew how good 
and kind he is! I feel like some draggled old ship that has been 
tossed and torn and buffeted, and got safe into harbour at last.” 

Mrs. Algernon Lexley (late Miss Blair) certainly looked neither 
torn nor draggled nor buffeted. Her commanding beauty seemed 
only enhanced by the unfailing cosmetics of early hours, tranquillity, 
and good health. She was more careful too than ever in her dress 
and appointments, which, without extravagance, were in style if not 
in fabric those of a great lady rather than a country pastor’s wife. 
With all her pride, Laura was enough of a coquette to know how 
such details set off the charms of a handsome woman in her own 
home, and she had determined that the man who so worshipped her, 
who had married her so purely and entirely for love, should never, 
while she could prevent it, be subjected to that first disillusion which 
wakens the dreamer, and is too surely “the beginning of the end.” 

Hitherto the parson’s wife was a success. At the flower show, at 
the races, at croquet parties, cricket matches, and such festive gather- 
ings, the county magnates never tired of asking cach other, “ But 
have you seen Mrs. Lexley?” And those who had seen Mrs. Lesley 
were loud in their praises of her eyes, her hair, her figure, her walk. 
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and everything that was hers. The young squires felt flattered by 
her cold, stately recognition ; their elders compared her to the Empress 
of the French, Mary Queen of Scots—all the celebrated beauties they 
had never set eyes on; and the Lord-Lieutenant himself, an old 
reprobate with one foot in the grave, affirmed (on oath) she was the 
only woman in-the county who knew how to wear a shawl—and here 
he spoke loud enough to be overheard—or who had more manners 
than one of his own dairymaids. 

And when the buzz of admiration was at its highest—when this 
gentleman held her parasol, another her gloves, and the representative 
of the Sovereign proffered a feeble arm to help her into her basket 
carriage—she would beckon to her husband with that rare smile of 
hers and turn on him the light of her deep grey eyes with a look that 
assured him she cared for nobody’s homage but his, and that her 
drive home with him in the little basket carriage was worth all the 
gaieties and triumphs of the day. She delighted him beyond measure 
on one occasion, when, returning from an archery meeting through 
deep leafy lanes in the balmy summer’s evening, she broke a silence 
that had lasted for a mile with the following complimentary remark : 

“T really think, dear, that next to you I like Peter better than 
anybody in the world.” 

Peter was a wilful grey pony, in shape resembling a pig, of con- 
siderable trotting ability, then plodding merrily home under Laura's 
guidance. Algernon Lexley, looking on its broad grey back, felt his 
eyes fill with tears as he thanked the heaven that had given him this 
peerless woman for his very own, and wondered what he had ever 
done to deserve to be so happy. 

He could scarcely believe sometimes that this life of intense un- 
broken enjoyment was anything but a dream, from which he dreaded 
to awake. Every day as it passed steeped him deeper and deeper in 
that engrossing devotion which is not love but idolatry, and convinced 
him more and more that before he discovered this paragon his exist- 
ence must have been a blank, as without her it would be a torture. 
From the hour in which she consented to marry him Laura Blair had 
turned all the resources of her mind, all the attractions of her person, 
to the one object of making her husband madly in love with her; and 
the tall parson, with his university education and simple clerical habits, 
was utterly helpless in such hands as hers. His experience of the 
other sex had been limited as yet to a couple of his own ungainly 
sisters, to the dean’s daughters—aged respectively forty-seven and 
forty-five—to the doctor’s wife at Middleton, to half-a-dozen red- 
cheeked damsels of the clothing-club pattern, and to pretty Miss 
Dennison, at whose feet, indeed, he had been quite prepared to fall ; 
but of a real skilful, well-dressed, practised woman of the world he 
knew no more than he did of an Indian squaw or a Parisian Jorette. 
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The grand manner, the gracious gestures, the cool fresh toilette, the 
calm, severe beauty that dominated alike senses, intellect, and heart ; 
the trenchant remarks on friends and neighbours, sarcastic if not 
scornful; the implied approval of himself never openly expressed, 
and withheld just long enough to be ardently desired and exquisitely 
prized; even the mere details of dress and ornament; all combined 
to bring him into that state of slavish subserviency at which a man 
feels how the greatest folly is perfectly compatible with the greatest 
happiness. 

And now Mrs. Dennison, having driven over to pay one of those 
morning visits in which she delighted, while complaining vehemently 
that such taxes on time and trouble should be levied by the usages of 
society, sat in her friend’s drawing-room, and in her usual outspoken 
manner took that friend seriously to task for the indulgence she 
lavished on her husband. 

“ Safe into harbour !” she repeated with something of scorn. “Safe 
enough, no doubt, though I don’t see that you were in any peril 
before. And as for the harbour, there’s not much amiss with that 
either. This is a pretty room, though I can’t admire your chintz; 
and the house is good enough when the chimneys don’t smoke. Ah, 
my dear, you haven’t spent a winter here yet! The wind comes up 
that valley fit to cut you in two. Still, Laura, you have done very 
fairly in my opinion, and you've got me to thank for it.” 

It is possible that Mrs. Lexley, catching a glimpse of her own 
handsome person in an opposite mirror, may have thought that the 
rich hair, the deep eyes, and the clear, fair face, rather than any 
exertions of her former patroness, were what she had to “ thank for it ;” 
but she answered, with perfect good-humour— 

“Tt’s all far better than I deserve. I never could have believed, 
Emily, while I was drudging away at those music lessons in London, that 
i should one day receive you in my own house—and such a nice house 
as this. That reminds me I haven’t rung for tea; I generally wait 
till Mr. Lexley comes in. I can’t think what makes him so late.” 

She called him Mr. Lexley, never Algernon, to other people, and 
only on rare occasions to himself. All creatures are best tamed by 
being kept hungry. Sometimes, once in a week or so, when she 
whispered “ Algy” in his ear, the man’s strong frame fairly shivered 
with delight. 

“That’s very absurd,” replied practical Mrs. Dennison. “In a 
small establishment like yours you should never wait for anybody. 
How can you make servants punctual if you don’t set them the 
example? And now, Laura, tell me the truth. Are you as happy as 
you expected ?” 

Mrs. Lexley stole another glance at the mirror. “I think you 
need only look at me,” she said, “for an answer to that question.” 
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“Looks count for nothing,” answered her friend. - “ You happen 
to have a fair skin, and a woman with a fair skin might be at death’s 
door and nobody a bit the wiser, as far as her looks go. I suppose 
you are tolerably happy, though—at least, for the present —and have 
got what you want ?” 

“T have indeed got what I want, Emily,” said the other in a low 
earnest voice ; “ what I longed for with a longing it is hardly possible 
for you to conceive.” 

“I thought you had more sense,” exclaimed Mrs. Dennison im- 
patiently. “Really, Laura, you might know better. You can’t mean 
what people call Love ?” 

“No,” replied the other, dreamily, “I don’t mean what people call 
Love—I mean what people call Rest !” 

“Rest!” repeated Aunt Emily, in high disdain ; “there's no such 
thing, except when one is asleep. Rest is ruin to your health. Look 
at Mr. Dennison—there he sits in that leather chair, till his faculties 
become torpid and benumbed for mere want of motion. I often tell 
him, if he was obliged to order the dinner and look after the servants, 
he'd be a different creature, but it’s no use. I may talk till I’m 
hoarse ; he won’t even go out for a walk on a day like this, and as 
for driving over here with me! I do believe you couldn't inflict on 
him a greater punishment.” 

It may be that Laura appreciated from her own knowledge Mr. 
Dennison’s dread of the expeditions on wheels, to which Aunt Emily 
sometimes compelled and sometimes inveigled him for his sins. In 
the first place, he detested an open carriage unless he drove it himself, 
in the second, though allowed to smoke under protest, he was not 
permitted, for reasons of state, to sit with his back to the horses, and 
in the third, there was no possible escape from the long catalogue of 
grievances, which on such occasions were too surely poured in his 
unwilling ear: no considerations of time or place were ever known to 
deter Mrs. Dennison from unburthening her mind of all she had got 
to say, and Uncle John, embarking ruefully at her side, was only too 
well assured that the proposed pleasure trip would turn out a pilgrim- 
age of penance after all. 

“Gentlemen hate driving,” answered Mrs. Lexley, repressing a 
smile as she reflected how much depended on the companion. “ Mine 
chose to walk off to-day to the cricket-match, instead of taking Peter. 
He plays so well he is sure to get a great many runs, and I should 
think neither he nor Mr. Perigord will have a leg to stand on by the 
time they get back. You won't go till you’ve had some tea, Emily. 
Y'll ring for it at once.” 

“ Do, my dear,” replied Mrs. Dennison, “ and order my carriage at the 
same time. How do you like young Perigord? I thought hima for- 
ward disagreeable youth enough, when he paid us a visit in the winter.” 
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“Oh! no,” exclaimed the clergyman’s wife, who for the present saw 
everything couleur de rose. “I assure you, Emily, he is very nice, 
and no trouble at all. He lives with us exactly as if he was a 
brother of mine, or Mr. Lexley’s, and declares he never was so happy 
in his life.” 

“Tt’s a great responsibility,” observed Aunt Emily, who hated 
people to make the best of things. “ You know they took him from 
Eton because he wouldn’t ‘attend to his tasks.’ ” 

“My husband says he has quite as much application as any young 
man should have at his age,” answered Laura, laughing. “It seems 
to me he does nothing but bowl at a solitary stump, with a net behind 
it; and go out rabbiting, with a short black pipe in his mouth. I 
suppose it’s all right, and you know, dear, it’s no business of mine. 
If I was his tutor I should make him work. I’ve offered to teach him 
music, but he says he is too stupid to learn.” 

“Then he has more sense than I gave him credit for,” answered 
Mrs. Dennison, with a reproving frown, “and you have even less, 
You're not so young as you were, my dear, and not half so handsome; 
but still I don’t think it a good plan for you to be guiding his black 
paws over the keys of a pianoforte, when he ought to be at his Latin 
and Greek. What did Mr. Lexley say to this fine proposal ?” 

Her friend burst into a hearty laugh. “ You don’t mean, Emily, 
that you think there would be any danger of my falling in love with 
him ?” 

“No, I don’t,” replied the other. “But he might fall in love with 
you. A lad of his years is capable of falling in love with a monthly 
nurse, or an under-housemaid. He would never consider you were 
twice his age and another man’s wife.” 

Again Mrs. Lexley stole a look at the mirror and was comforted. 
More than twice his age! It was too true. And yet now when her 
beauty should have been on the wane, she had gained such entire and 
devoted affection as falls to the lot of few women in all the freshness 
-of their prime. She felt proud to think how she was idolized by her 
husband, and how completely she had won that truthful manly 
nature for her slave. 

“No danger!” she answered, gaily. “He knows his place and I 
know mine. It was a capital thing getting him here to read with 
Mr. Lexley. Two hundred a year is a great help to us, for you know, 
Emily, we're not rich, though we're happy. Don’t go yet, dear, I see 
them coming up the hill.” 

But Mrs. Dennison was not to be persuaded. The only creatures 
she feared on earth were her carriage-horses, and when these showed 
signs of impatience nothing could induce her to postpone her depar- 
ture. Algernon Lexley and young Perigord, plodding wearily up 
the hill to the parsonage, met her half way down, rolling along at the 
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rate of twelve miles an hour, and bowed to her with as much deference 
as if she had been the Queen. 

“Just missed that party, and a good job too!” observed the late 
Etonian, fanning his heated face with the cap he had doffed so obse- 
quiously. ‘“She’s too strong a player for me is that old lady, espe- 
cially in her best hat. She simply bowls me out, before I can make 
any sort of defence.” 

“She is a kind and excellent person,” answered the clergyman, 
“but no doubt her manner is against her. In our artificial state of 
society, to cultivate a pleasant manner is really part of one’s duty 
towards one’s neighbour.” 

“That's exactly what I say!” exclaimed the lad, “it’s all style— 
style is everything. Now, when you and I went in to-day, I was 
cock-sure one of us would get the score; our style was so much 
better than those county-players. I say, Mr. Lexley, that was a 
grand drive of yours for the sixer, but I thought that little pot- 
bellied chap would have run me out—they changed the bowling then, 
they ought to have changed it before.” 

“You played wet,” said Lexley, “I wish you would put as much 
energy into everything as you do into cricket; you might go in and 
win as you liked in most of the affairs of life.” 

The lad looked pleased. “I have no talent except for cricket,” 
said he, modestly. “Now, Crichton at my tutor’s was good at 
everything—what they call a universal genius.” 

“ Nonsense,” replied the clergyman, “‘there’s no such thing. 
Energy, my good fellow, that’s the whole difference between one man 
and another—energy antl perseverance, which is only sustained energy 
after all!” 

“That's what I’m bad at—Perseverance,” said the lad, “I can 
work at things for a week or two, then I come to a stop and don’t 
seem to get on, after that I chuck it up !” 

“Just when you ought to stick to it,” replied the clergyman. 
“Have you never seen a fellow climb a greased pole for a leg of 
mutton? He always fails within six feet of the top, and then down 
he comes by the run. It’s the same with the prizes of life. There's 
a slippery place to be passed somewhere. Hold on by your teeth and 
eyelids when you get to it; harden your heart, make one more effort, 
and you win! Never believe in happy thoughts, inspirations, flashes 
of genius—what I call the romance of intellect. Nothing good was 
ever yet accomplished, but by plodding. Native talent stands a poor 
chance against hard work. When you come to a difficulty, off with 
your coat, and hammer at it, like a blacksmith at a horseshoe! Even 
if it beats you, look at the strength and practice you have attained in 
the very defeat. Work by the clock! Don’t be afraid of leaving off 
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your mind as you would your muscles. To-morrow it will serve you 
as well as to-day—perhaps better. Leave off fresh, but never let 
twenty-four hours elapse without making some progress, if it be only 
an inch or two towards the top of the pole. When you've won the 
lee of mutton, don’t be disappointed to find it Leicester instead of 
South Down. ‘The Victoria Cross is only a bit of bronze after all ; 
but honour lies in success, not reward: and whether gold, or mutton, 
or parsley, depend upon it the struggle is of more value than the prize. 
I’ve talked myself out of breath, and here we are at the house. 
Come round to the drawing-room window, and Mrs. Lexley will give 
us a cup of tea.” 

But the lad excused himself on the plea that he was too hot and 
dishevelled. So completely was he under the influence of her calm 
beauty and refined bearing, that he would no more have entered the 
presence of his tutor’s wife in flannel trousers and a Jersey shirt than 
he would have gone to Court in that unceremonious costume. He 
retired, therefore, armed with his black pipe, for a private stroll through 
the laurels, while Lexley, who, notwithstanding his long walk and 
triumphant innings, felt as if he trod on air, walked across his lawn 
among the roses to seat himself on the ledge of his wife’s window 
and drink the tea she brought him, with the zest of a true believer 
sipping sherbet in Paradise. 

“How many runs?” said she, laying her cool white hand on his 
shoulder, as he sat with his body in the room and his legs in the 
garden. “Tell me your score first, and then I shall want to know 
who won the match.” 

She had taught herself to take an interest in cricket for his sake, 
though it must be confessed she found great difficulty in understanding 
how the application of wood to leather could be made a business of 
such importance. 

“ Fifty-seven off my own bat,” he answered modestly. ‘“ How nice 
of you to care. And Perigord got forty-six. A hollow thing. We 
won with five wickets to go down. The boy was delighted. And 
what have you been doing, my queen, this lovely summer’s day ?” 

“T drove Peter to Oakley,” she answered, “as you wouldn't have 
him, and fussed about the village till luncheon. Old Martha looks 
better, but I left her some more port wine; the gamekeeper’s son is 
worse. Isat with hima little, and he seemed to like it ; but he wanted 
to see the parson, he said, and I promised you would be there to- 
morrow. He's wasted to a skeleton. Poor young man. I am afraid 
he is dying.” 

“ Dying,” repeated the clergyman: and a shudder crept over him, 
while his eyes fixed themselves on the crimson flushes of the western 
sky. In spite of his reflective habits, and the experiences of his pro- 
fession, it seemed to him that he had never before realised what that 
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word meant—dying. It was to leave the glad sunlight and the June 
roses, the song of birds, the flow of waters, the lavish beauty and 
wealth of that outward nature, which no man was better able to 
appreciate. All this he had taught himself to accept; and much 
more than this, his faith told him there must be an equivalent in 
some other state of existence ; but to-day, for the first time, it scared 
him to remember that he possessed a treasure now he could never 
bring himself to resign, and that dying meant to leave her. His 
sunburnt face looked drawn and pale while he spoke the ominous word 
once more. 

“Dying. Did he tell youso? My darling, I should like to spare 
you from such duties and such sights as these.” 

“JT don’t mind them,” she answered, taking the empty cup from his 
hand. “I suppose I must be very hard, but when I left the poor 
fellow, and felt I had done all in my power, I never thought about 
him again. Peter went so well, and I came back to luncheon, as if 
there was no such thing as sorrow or sickness in the world. Yes, I 
am hard-hearted. I am sure I didn’t the least mind Emily coming 
to wish us good-bye before she goes to London.” 

His face fell a little. Though her married life already counted by 
months, she could still play upon his feelings as easily as on the keys 
of her pianoforte, evoking at her will alarm, hope, sorrow, affection, 
despondency—all the various chords that constitute the fantasia of a 
man’s heart. Thus it was that she retained her dominion over his 
every thought and action, keeping him in the thraldom of a lover to 
his mistress, rather than yielding him the deference exacted by a 
husband from his wife. 

“ You are quite right,” he answered, with a forced laugh. “A hard 
heart is the first element of comfort in manor woman. Our affections 
give us more pain than pleasure, after all.” 

She detected in his constrained tone the pain she caused, and, woman- 
like, applied the salve when she had sufficiently probed the wound. 

“ It’s easy enough to be hard-hearted about old Martha or poor Jim 
Loder,” she said. ‘ When one really cares for people it’s very different. 
Fancy if Peter was ill !” 

His face brightened. 

“That would indeed be a trial,” he laughed. ‘ You are fonder of 
Peter than any creature on earth.” 

“ Bar one,” she whispered, passing her hand over his dark close-cut 
hair. “Bar one, as those horrid people say at the races. Peter is 
simply perfection. If it wasn’t for somebody, who is very easily put 
out, he would be first favourite.” 

“And if somebody who is very easily put out were ill, would you 
be anxious and unhappy ?” he asked, with a loving smile. 

“T should go mad,” she answered, in a quick, terrified whisper. 

22 
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“There are some things one cannot talk about, even in jest. What 
would my life be without you? But, for goodness’ sake, let us get out 
of the dolefuls. We want that troublesome boy to cheer us up. Why 
does he not come in for his tea before it’s cold ?” 

Now the reason Mr. Perigord chose to abstain from that refreshment 
has been already given. On the present occasion, after a hard day’s 
cricket, he preferred the solace of his short pipe in a favourite lounge 
outside the garden of the parsonage, where he sat himself down on 
the trunk of a fallen tree, and proceeded to enjoy that greatest of all 
luxuries, tobacco after labour. While the smoke-wreaths, flavoured 
_ with Cavendish, curled about his sleek young head, he reviewed with 
considerable satisfaction the day’s doings and his own prowess as dis- 
played in the cricket-field. It was pleasant to recall the silence and 
courage with which he stood up to Armstrong’s formidable bowling, 
the steadiness of his defence, the style of his play—he piqued himself 
especially on his style—and that brilliant hit to leg that scored him 
a4, Then, when they put on Dodge with his slows at the other end, 
he was proud to remember that he made six in the very first over, 
causing that wary professional an infinity of anxiety and distress, 
before his wicket went down at last to “a twister” that came in like 
a corkscrew. He could still hear the clapping of hands that greeted 
each brilliant hit, each well-considered block ; could still feel the glow 
of triumph absorbing that enthusiastic applause which is so grateful 
to youth, and is nowhere so freely accorded as at the noble game of 
cricket. ‘To use his own expression, the young gentleman felt he had 
“come out freely,” and “ fancied himself” accordingly. 

Thoroughly satisfied with his past, his present, and his future, he 
looked back to Eton without regret, admitting that the intimate society 
of his tutor, whom he liked, and his tutor’s wife, whom he admired, 
was more than an equivalent for the boating, the bathing, the fun, 
good fellowship, and constant excitement of that delightful school. 
His father, too, had consented that he should go into the army, and 
Lexley gave him strong hopes that he would be able to pass his ex- 
aminations. Before him lay that long vista of the futuré which seems 
to lead down sunny glades into the distant fairy-land. He saw hin- 
self grown, whiskered, self-possessed, wearing Her Majesty’s uniform, 
and matured into his own beau-ideal of what a gentleman should be. 
The day-dream was delightful, the tobacco soothing, swarms of gnats 
wheeled in the evening sunbeams, a large humble-bee droned and 
buzzed among the wild flowers at his feet, his eyes swam, his head 
nodded—in another minute he would have been fast asleep. 

But even as his sight began to fail, all his faculties were aroused 
by the figure of a man prowling behind the hedge that skirted the 
field in which he sat. A well-clad figure, not the least like a rustic 
lad birds’-nesting, or a village shoemaker out for a stroll. On the 
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contrary, this individual was dressed only too respectably; but in 
clothes of a cut such as the upper classes do not generally wear in the 
country. Our young friend was unusually sharp-sighted. He could 
distinguish through the leafy luxuriance of summer blackthorn that 
this creeping, crouching figure was attired in a black frock-coat and 
shiny satin waistcoat, crossed by a bright gold chain, “like a fellow 
who keeps a roulette table,” thought the Etonian, “or a Newmarket 
tout in his Sunday clothes.” 

The man seemed unconscious that he was observed, and, parting 
the branches of the tangled hedge that concealed hin scomnall the 
parsonage and its grounds with a long, searching gaze. Having satis- 
fied himself with this scrutiny, he proceeded to leave the field, still 
crouching along under the fence towards the gate by which he must 
have entered. 

“ Burglar?” said the young gentleman to himself. “ No—too well 
dressed. Land surveyor? Never saw a land surveyor with so good 
a hat. Escaped lunatic, perhaps? Hardly, for he carries an um- 
brella, and no man ever saw a madman with an umbrella. I should 
like to have a nearer look. I'll just nip round and meet him as he 
comes into the lane,” 

Shaking the ashes out of his pipe, the lad vaulted lightly over a 
stile, crossed the adjoining meadow at speed, and arrived at the gate 
apparently by accident, just as the stranger laid his hand upon its 
latch. 

“Fine evening, sir,” said the young gentleman with his usual com- 
posure, “ Perhaps you are not aware that you are trespassing ?” 

The man’s habit seemed to be to look everywhere but in the 
face of the person who addressed him. 

“T beg pardon,” he answered courteously enough. “I thought I 
should find a footpath in the next field. I fancy I must have lost my 
way. Perhaps you can kindly inform me where I am.” 

_ You see the copse at the end of the lane?” said Perigord. “Take 

the first turn to the right, and it will bring you out on the high 
road, opposite the ninety-seventh milestone from London: then you 
will know exactly where you are.” 

The man’s face flushed, and he scowled as if disposed to resent 
this piece of impertinence. Glancing at the lad’s agile figure, how- 
ever, he seemed to think better of it, and replied good-humouredly— 

“ London is a long way off, and I should like to take my bearings a 
little more accurately than from the meridian of Greenwich. Can 
you tell me whose is that pretty house I see peeping through the 
trees ?” 

“Yes, I can,” answered Perigord, volunteering however no further 
information. 

The stranger broke into a laugh. 
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“Excuse me, sir,” said he, “you seem to be a young gentleman of 
great originality, but particularly indisposed to impart information. 
A cricketer, I presume, by your dress. May I ask if you played a 
successful match to-day ?” 

“Certainly,” answered Perigord. “TI don’t mind admitting we gave 
the yokels an awful licking. A hundred and forty-seven runs with 
five wickets to go down.” 

“And the gentleman who lives in that pretty house got the score, 
if I am rightly informed—a clerical gentleman, as I understand, lately 
married to a lady of considerable personal attractions ?” 

“ Well, if you know all about it, I don’t see why you should ask 
me,” said Perigord. 

“T am not entirely a stranger to the neighbourhood of Middleton,” 
continued the other, still averting his eyes from the youth’s face. “If 
I am right in my conjecture as to the locality of the parsonage, I know 
pretty nearly where Iam. I wish you a good afternoon, sir.” 

Thus speaking, the man took his hat off and proceeded in the direc- 
tion of the London road, at a pace and with a manner that seemed 
to decline further conversation, while young Perigord betook himself 
to the parsonage, very much puzzled as to the social standing of his 
new acquaintance. 

In talking him over during dinner, Mr. Lexley suggested he might 
be a collector of subscriptions for the Mission to the Feejee Islands, 
while his wife decided he was travelling about with a prospectus for 
a map of the county. 


CHapter XII, 
DUTY. 


‘*You should have put me at ‘long-on,’ sir, yesterday, not ‘cover- 
point.’ We are used to it, you know.”; 

Thus speaking, young Perigord looked up in his tutor’s face from 
the less congenial studies on which he was vainly trying to fix his 
attention. 

“Tl go into that question as fully as you please after luncheon,” 
answered Lexley. “In the meantime do try and remember that 
elenchos is not Latin for ‘emeralds,’ and that Juvenal wrote his 
Satires at a time when Roman society had reached the lowest stage 
of profligacy and disorder.” 

“How he pitches into the women!” said the pupil. “He must 
have known a lot of bad ones, to describe them as he does.” 

“ Quum virides gemmas collo cireumdedit,” read the tutor, with all 
a tutor’s roll and inflection on the sonorous hexameters, “Go on 
construing, there’s a good fellow. Not literally, you know, but 
giving me the sense in the best English you can.” 
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Perigord complied, acquitting himself creditably enough, but ere 
long wandered again from the text in his usual discursive manner. 

“ Why should he say a rich woman is so intolerable? I know 
lots of rich women. I don’t think they're a bit worse than poor 
ones.” 

“Tt’s the display, the affectation of wealth in a woman that is de- 
testable,” replied Lexley. “But I grant you he lashes the sex with 
unsparing sarcasm, and the diatribes addressed to his friend, who is 
about to marry, are doubtless enough to frighten @ bachelor; yet 
people did marry in Rome just the same,” added the tutor, reflec- 
tively, while a pale handsome face seemed to pass like a ghost before 
his eyes, “as they always have, and always will, let philosophers 
aud satirists rail their bitterest. Depend upon it, young one, the 
human instinct is right.” 

“For my part, I like to see a lady with jewels,” continued the 
lad. “Emeralds round her neck, pearls in her ears, rings on her 
fingers ” 

“And bells on her toes,” added Lexley. “ What nonsense we are 
talking! Go on with the satire.” 

“That same fellow was prowling about again this morning,” ob- 
served the young gentleman, inconsequently, at the close of another 
fifty lines. “I saw him from my bed-room window, and would have 
gone out to give him a piece of my mind, only I was shaving at the 
time.” 

“ Shaving !” repeated his tutor with a laugh, frankly echoed by the 
pupil. 

“Shaving? Yes, sir, shaving—though I don’t think I got much 
off but the lather. You see, when I left Eton my aunt gave mea 
fiver, and the first thing I did was to buy a case of razors, marked 
for every day in the week. Ain’t they sharp! I'll lend you one, if 
you like. When yow shave it’s to cut your beard off. When I shave 
it’s to make mine grow. Perhaps some day I shall have whiskers as 
big as yours.” 

“And wish from your heart your cheeks were bare again. I do, 
every morning of my life. But there is nothing about whiskers in 
Juvenal.,” 

“TI must tell you how this fellow prowled round the house, and 
then I'll go on construing. He came quietly through the garden 
gate—kept off the gravel, peeped into every window on the ground- 
floor,and when he heard Mary undoing the dining-room shutters 
bolted like a shot. If I wasn’t a steady young man, and a comfort 
to my parents, I should think he was looking for me from Scotland 
Yard. As it is, I believe he is after your spoons. I say, wouldn’t it 
be fan to catch him at it? We could duck him in the long pond 
and let him go. The only thing is, it might frighten Mrs. Lexley.” | 
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“T don’t think it would!” answered her husband. “If it came to 
a case of housebreaking, I believe she would prove the bravest of 
the three. But I’ve no fear of that kind. You and I and James 
are garrison enough to repel any ordinary assault, to say nothing of 
old Robin the gardener with his rusty gun. Besides, there’s no 
temptation—there’s nothing here for a man to steal.” 

“Then what can the fellow want?” said Perigord. “If I see him 
again, sir, mayn’t I order him off, and put him out of the grounds by 
main force if he refuses to go?” 

“Certainly not,’ replied the tutor, laughing. “The man may be 
a most respectable person, connected with half a dozen philanthropical 
institutions, for all we know to the contrary. Or if he has any evil 
design, which I doubt extremely, he might be what you would call 
an awkward customer to tackle. And if you and I pitched into him 
together, it would hardly look well in the Middleton Herald for tutor 
and pupil to be summoned in a case of assault—two to one. Let 
him alone. You're tired of Juvenal. Now we'll go into the Franco- 
Prussian war for half an hour, and then it will be time for luncheon.” 

So they got out the map of Europe, before it had been re-arranged 
to commemorate the triumph of discipline and foresight over igno- 
rance and insubordination, tracking the marches and counter-marches 
of the contending armies, from the first shot fired at Saarbruck to the 
crowning catastrophe of Sedan—a study which seemed more to young 
Perigord’s taste than the classic vituperations of the Roman satirist. 
He was never tired of dwelling on the strength of the Prussian 
artillery, on the gallantry of the Chassewrs d'Afrique, with their 
tasteful uniform and their beautiful little horses. Above all, on those 
indomitable Uhlans, who proved themselves, under all circumstances 
and in every kind of country, the eyes and ears and feelers of the 
divisions to which they were attached. 

The luncheon-bell rang much too soon for this assiduous student, 
but Lexley, true to his system of working by the clock, rolled up the 
map, shut the book, and proclaimed that reading was over for the day. 

“I never saw the roses so beautiful,” said the happy curate to his 
wife, as, pacing slowly across the lawn after luncheon, he drew a deep 
breath of enjoyment while he inhaled draughts of fragrance from 
those sweetest of flowers. “It must be that I have got the queen of 
the roses here. My darling, I hope it is not wrong to say so; but 
where you are there to me is Paradise.” 

“T don’t know whether it’s wrong,” she answered, with a proud 
pleased smile; “but there’s no question it’s exceedingly silly. You 
may admire the roses as much as you like, for they are beautiful. I 
do think that for flowers, scenery, peace and quiet, all that makes real 
comfort, this is the nicest little spot in the whole world.” 

He looked inexpressibly gratified. Had it not been his highest 
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hope, his dearest wish, to render her lot a bright one, and was not 
this an implied admission that he had succeeded ? 

“And you cannot think of any alteration, any improvement ?” he 
asked, looking across the luxuriant garden, with its masses of colour, 
its wealth of green, its undulating, close-shaven sward, to the creeper- 
clad porch, the oriel windows, the gables, abutments, and picturesque 
ins and outs of the pretty parsonage. 

“You don’t want a patent mowing-machine, a wider coach-house, 
a larger drawing-room? Laura, it makes me so happy to think you 
are satisfied with your life!” 

“Am TI the only contented woman you ever heard of since Eve 
grew so tired of her garden ?” said she, with a bright smile. “ Listen, 
and Ill tell you the truth. I should like every day—every day—to 
pass just as it does now. It need not always be summer; but I don’t 
think winter could be bleak or dismal here. I should never want the 
slightest change nor interruption in our life, our habits, our pursuits. 
I should wish us to glide on together just like this, till we reached the 
bottom of the hill and tottered into the grave arm in arm.” 

Glancing in her face, he thought he had never seen it so solemn, 
nor heard her voice so earnest and impressive. 

“ Are you serious, my darling ?” he asked, in a low tender whisper. 

But Laura’s melting moods were never of long duration. “Se- 
rious ?” sho repeated, with a light laugh. ‘It would make anybody 
serious to see that boy bowling with such perseverance at his cricket- 
stump on this broiling day. Tell me, dear, used you to practise so 
unremittingly before you attained that proficiency in the noble game 
for which ‘our parson’ is as celebrated as for his sermons, and—and 
his attention to his poor? What babies men are! But that reminds 
me we ought to be starting for Oakley. I’m coming part of the way 
with you. Yes, I am. Don’t you see, sir, I’ve got on my thick 
walking-boots, and have looped my skirt up to keep it out of the 
dust ? I shall turn back at the end of Oakley Lane.” 

He cast a glance of lover-like admiration at the shapely foot in its 
neat and dainty chaussure, at the flowing white draperies so tastefully 
arranged round the stately figure—at the proud, beautiful face, looking 
so pure and delicate in the sunlight that trembled through the sum- 
mer leaves, and felt, as many a man has felt before, a thrill of rapture, 
dashed with an awful sense of insecurity, while he marvelled how 
this angel could have come down from heaven to be his own! For 
him the gilt was yet on the gingerbread, the paint on the toy, the 
dew on the flower, fresh, and fragrant as when it first bloomed in 
Paradise. 

He never forgot that walk through the meadows to Oakley Lane. 
The may on the hedges, the deep blue sky, the dazzling green and 
gold of fertile fields knee-deep in grass and buttercups, the altered 
note of the cuckoo, the chatter of jays and murmur of wood-pigeons 
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in the adjoining woods, the drone and buzz of insect life, the swallows 
darting down the stream; the very butterflies, primrose and red-and- 
black, that flitted across their path. Above all, the queenly figure in 
white moving smoothly by his side, whose voice was sweeter in his 
ears than the wild-birds’ carol, whose smile was brighter to his eyes 
than the summer sunshine. 

Strange, that its memory should afterwards have absorbed even that 
of the other walk through the laurels at Plumpton, when he asked 
her to be his wife! though we may be sure this episode had not been 
forgotten, and was alluded to more than once between the gate of the 
parsonage and Oakley Lane. 

They talked like lovers still, though they had been married for 
months. They went for the hundredth time into those endless details 
of hope and fear, uncertainty and self-depreciation, which are so 
absurd, so touching, and so uninteresting to all but the two people 
concerned. Once, leaning against a stile, he sitting on the step at her 
knees, she laid her hand caressingly on his shoulder while she volun- 
teered more of her sentiments and private opinions than she had ever 
revealed before. They were shaded by a huge old oak in the shining 
brightness of its first full leaf. Before them rose a range of wooded 
hills, from which peeped the hamlet of Oakley, with its tapering 
spire. At their feet a trout-stream murmured and gurgled under its 
alder-fringed banks. From an adjoining copse blackbird and thrush 
were straining their throats in rivalry of woodland music. Two or 
three sheep, with quiet stupid faces, cropped the herbage undisturbed ; 
and the cattle at the end of the field were rising slowly and laboriously 
for their afternoon feed. There was hardly a breath of air stirring, 
nor a streak of white in the blue cloudless sky. Everything denoted 
peace, prosperity, and repose ; the rich pasture, the luxuriant foliage, 
the golden haze that mellowed all the wooded distance, the flocks 
and herds, the thin smoke curling upward from a hidden cottage, 
the very tug and nibble of those confiding sheep—all were in keeping 
with the calm, quiet, matchless beauty of an English summer’s day. 

“There is nothing like this in the world,” said Laura, furling her 
parasol, while she turned to meet the breeze. “Nothing! Every- 
where abroad it’s the same—a scorching sun that one can only 
escape by remaining indoors, or a piercing cold that freezes the very 
marrow in one’s bones. There’s no medium. To be tolerably com- 
fortable, you must either sit in a stove or an ice-house. I’ve been all 
over the world, dear. Take my word for it, there’s no place like 
England, and in England there’s no place like Oakley Lane.” 

“T think so, now,” he answered, looking fondly up in her face. 
“ But before I knew you, I had a great inclination to travel.” 

“ And before I knew you,” she replied, “I did travel without the 
slightest inclination to do so. I can scarcely believe I am the same 
woman when I look back on my past life.” 
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She shuddered while she spoke, and pressed her hand heavier on 
his shoulder as if to assure herself the present was a reality. 

“You must have had a hard time of it, my darling,” said he. 
“ Perhaps had it not been so, I might never have prevailed on one so 
beautiful and so gifted, to become a quiet parson’s wife. Never mind. 
So much the more reason for making the most of her now I have 
got her !” 

An unaccustomed tear trembled on her eyelid, but_she dashed it 
away with a gesture of impatience bordering on contempt. 

“How good to me you are!” she exclaimed; “and how different 
from men in general! You never seem to be thinking of yourself. 
You’ve no vices, no crotchets, and no bad habits. You're six feet 
high, and you don’t smoke. It’s nice of you to be six feet high and 
not tosmoke! Do you know, the first thing I liked about you was 
your utter want of self-consciousness? You came to the pianoforte 
when I was playing, and never even looked in the glass. I don’t 
believe there was another man in the room, except Mr. Dennison, 
who could have passed it without a squint.” 

“Not even Maxwell?” observed Lexley, who, with the keen- 
sightedness of love, had experienced certain little twinges of jealousy 
regarding his friend Horace. 

“Not even Mr. Maxwell,” she repeated. “He's just as conceited 
as the rest of his sex, and I am convinced no consideration on earth 
could make him forget Mr. Maxwell. And yet, if you had not been 
there, I dare say I should have thought him very nice.” 

“ How you could like me best is more than I can understand,” said 
the clergyman, in perfect sincerity, and with a gravity befitting the 
occasion. 

“Don’t you think I know diamonds from paste ?” she replied laugh- 
ing. “ Recollect, I have worn both in my time. Ah! if you could realise 
what it is to find out the jewels are only imitation after all! It is 
just as if I were to discover you had got another wife and had been 
playing false with me ever since we met. These are the things that 
drive the poor women we read of to jump from Waterloo Bridge. 
What happens to a man in sucha case? Does he break his heart, or 
does he order more diamonds and take his chance ?” 

“T don’t know about breaking his heart,” answered her husband in 
a low thick voice; “ but I believe if such a judgment overtook me, I 
could never lift my head amongst my fellow-creatures again. Fancy 
the sin—the shame—the scorn of one’s parish—the disgrace to 
one’s calling! ‘Laura, it would drive me mad. I cannot bear even to 
think of it.” 

“Then don’t think of it,” she replied cheerfully. ‘ You are bound 
on a melancholy errand as it is. Now, dearest, attend to me. Have 
you a pencil? Of course not. Here, take mine, and the back of 
this letter. What is the use of your pockets? Make a little list of 
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that poor lad’s wants, and I can drive over with the things to-morrow. 
You won't have time to see Martha, but though she grumbles a good 
deal, she is really better. I shall go straight home. I wonder if 
that undefeated boy has bowled his stump down yet. God bless you, 
Algy dear! It’s a painful business, but it will comfort the poor old 
people very much. Don’t hurry back. In this beautiful weather we 
can’t dine too late. No—I won't stay another moment. Good-bye.” 

But she turned before she had gone ten paces, to observe, “ there 

was a quarter of lamb for dinner, and wouldn’t he like best to have it 
cold ?” ' 
As the parson climbed the hill, he looked back more than once, till 
the graceful figure in its white dress had undulated out of sight, then, 
while his accustomed limbs swung into their regular stride, a still 
small voice seemed to whisper that he, a servant of the Church, had 
committed too much of his happiness to the keeping of a mortal like 
himself; nor was it without a sense of self-reproach that he repeated 
aloud, “ Where the treasure is, there will the heart be also.” 

In less than half an hour he crossed the green of Oakley village. 
The first person he met was old Loder turning out of the public-house 
with a short pipe in his mouth. 

Scanning the keeper, he was aware that, contrary to his usual 
habits, the man had been drinking, and seemed in the half torpid 
morose condition of those who in their trouble turn for consolation 
to beer. 

“Fine arternoon, sir,’ observed Loder, avoiding the, parson’s eye, 
as he made a snatch at his hat, and tried to shuffle past the tall form 
that stood directly in his path. 

“Fine enough,” was the curt answer. “ But no matter for that 
now. How’s Jim?” 

“Don't ye get talking to me about Jim,” replied the old man 
fiercely. “It's Jim here and Jim there, again and again and 
again—doctors and parsons, parsons and doctors. What’s the good 
on ’em? They can’t none on ’em keep the life in the lad. Oh! I 
don’t know nothin’ about Jim. But it’s a rare time this is for the 
young pheasants.” 

Lexley put his hand on the others shoulder. “I’m going on to 
see Jim,” said he sternly. “It’s when folks are in trouble their 
friends should stick by them. If I was lying sick down yonder 
across the brook, wouldn’t you find time to come and learn what kind 
of a fight I could make of it? I'd be sorry if you wouldn’t—and am 
I not to do the same by you and yours ?” 

“God bless ye, Mr. Lexley!” muttered the keeper in thick hoarse 
accents. ‘* You’re a man, you are, an’ I’ve said so scores an’ scores 
o times. Don’t ye take no notice of me; I’m ’most off my head, I 
am, with this here trouble up at home. The missis, she'll thank ye 
kindly ; and—and the lad, he wor a-sayin’, not half an hour ago, 


? 
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‘ Father,’ says he, ‘ what’s gone with the parson? He'll be up to-day, 
for sure. So I went an’ had a pint—an’ I ought to be in Marbury 
Dales now—an’ I thank ye kindly. You're a man, you are. An’ 
doan’t ye think no more o’ what I said.” 

With which incoherent remarks, and an application of the ends of 
his limp red neckcloth, ostensibly rather to wipe the sweat from his 
face than the tears from his eyes, the old man’s gaiters carried him 
sturdily past the public-house, to return to his sylvan duties in 
Marbury Dales. ; 

Lexley strode up the village street with a saddened face. Two or 
three idlers were, as usual, in the blacksmith’s shop; he detected in 
their looks a consciousness of his errand and a sympathy for the 
hopeless state of the lad he had come to visit. Even the school- 
mistress, though with new ribbons in her cap, made him a respectful 
courtesy without the bright smile that usually accompanied her 
greeting. 

Poor Dame Loder, looking ten years older than when he saw her 
last, wiped a chair with her apron and set it ready for the parson, as 
with eyes full of tears she welcomed him on the door-sill. 

“ Any better ?” asked her visitor, removing his hat courteously. 
“T met your husband as I came up street just now, Mrs. Loder, and 
was sorry to see him so downhearted. While there’s life there’s hope, 
you know; and even when that hope fails it is only exchanged for 
another—brighter, holier, and never to be taken away.” 

Though the tears were coursing down the mother’s cheeks, she 
made shift to answer : 

“ Tndeed, sir, an’ that’s God’s truth; but it’s hard to bear—hard to 
bear. An’ my master, he takes on worser than the poor lad, as is 
patient like a lamb to the slaughter. An’ there’s wine an’ doctor's 
stuff, and' grave-clothes to make ready; an’, oh dear! oh dear! my 
head’s that bad I could set down in that theer arm-cheer and wish as 
I'd never been born.” 

“Sit down in it, then,” said Lexley, “and have your cry out; it 
will do you good. Afterwards you shall take me to poor Jim, and 
we ll see if we can’t make it a little easier for him between us, even if 
we do no good. Don’t be in a hurry, Mrs. Loder ; my time is yours, 
a it would worry the boy to see his mother with such a tearful 
ace.” 

This last consideration served probably to rouse that courage of 
endurance which is seldom dormant for long in a woman’s breast. 
Mrs. Loder, remembering with satisfaction that she had “ tidied up” 
her son’s room, recovered herself bravely and recalled her company 
manners for the occasion. 

“T ask your pardon, I’m sure, sir,” said she, with another courtesy, 
“but this here trouble puts all beside out of my poor head. I hope 
as your good lady is well, sir; and will you please to make my duty 
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and thank her kindly for all favours, and Jim’s too ?—though it seems 
to me as it’s only half of Jim as is lying in that theer bed.” 

It was indeed a very different form from that of the agile well- 
grown youth of a few months ago, the best cricketer and fastest runner 
in the parish. Those active limbs were limp and helpless now; the 
poor thin hand that lay outside the coverlet had wasted to trans- 
parency, the sharp delicate features seemed carved in ivory, and the 
large eyes burned with unearthly fire as they turned on the parson 
that eager, wistful look which is too surely a forerunner of death. 

Lexley was little given to weeping, and no stranger to the death- 
beds of rich and poor, but he kept his tears back with an effort while 
the boy tried to thank him for coming, in the faint whispers of utter 
exhaustion. 

“Father said as you wouldn’t keep away,” gasped poor Jim, “ an’ 
I knowed your voice, sir, whiles you was a-talkin’ to mother in the 
door. D’ye mind, sir, when us played Middleton Eleven last Plump- 
ton feast? Doctor he says as I’m bound to mend now the warm 
weather has set in; but I’m thinking, sir, maybe I'll never play one 
of Mr. Dodge’s slows again.” 

This is no place in which to repeat the serious and well-chosen 
words in which the clergyman reminded him that the issues of life 
and death are with One of whom he had first heard at his mother’s 
knee, before he went to Sunday school; that the true courage of 
manhood consists in accepting the award of that One for good and for 
evil without a murmur, professing only gratitude for the past, resigna- 
tion for the present, and humble hope for the future; that pain and 
sin are the very conditions of this short span men call existence ; that 
life is but to do a day’s work honestly, and death, to come home for a 
day’s wages when the sun goes down—not as of right, but because of 
the great unspeakable price that has purchased all who bow the head 
and bend the knee. 

Poor Jim listened as a wayfarer listens to the directions that must 
guide him through the wilderness. Though his breath came fainter 
and fainter, the clasp of his wan fingers lying in the parson’s hand 
denoted rapt attention ; and his mother observed that her son’s eyes 
followed her movements through the room fondly, yet helplessly and 
without meaning, as they did when he was a rosy baby boy in his 
cradle. She never knew exactly how they became fixed and dim, for 
it was already twilight ere the faint pressure of that failing hand 
relaxed, and from the dark corner by the bedside came forth the 
parson’s firm and serious voice, saying : 

“Your son is dead, yet liveth; take comfort, therefore ; come, kneel 
down and pray with me to God.” 

The stars were out, and the last gleam of sunset had faded in the 
west, when Lexley started for his homeward walk, leaving in that 
humble cottage a dead son and a mourning mother. Mourning, yet 
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not altogether without comfort and without hope. “At such times as 
these,” he thought, while he passed gently between the high luxuriant 
hedges, through all the wealth and fragrance of the summer night, 
“man feels how little he can depend on his own strength, his own 
energy, when afiliction attacks him by means of his affections, and in 
the person of another; then it is he must look upward for assistance 
from without, leaning confidently on the arm that cannot fail; trusting 
implicitly to the hand that is ever stretched, when all other hope has 
passed away. If I could only reproduce, in my sermon next Sunday, 
the scene I have witnessed even now, how many hearts could I touch, 
how many consciences could I rouse, how many souls could I awaken 
to the one great truth of which life and labour are but the daily ex- 
positions! May God help me to do my duty by these poor people, if 
it be but in humble thanks for the lot he has given me—surely the 
happiest lot on earth! and if I should ever be stricken to the dust, for 
my many sins and shortcomings, may He give me strength to bear my 
chastisement, not with human pride, but Christian resignation !” 

Even while he thus reflected, a shudder crept to his very marrow, 
and he walked fiercely on, for he dared not think of one possible afflic- 
tion that, his rebellious heart whispered, neither hope nor faith could 
render him strong enough to endure. 

Half-way down the hill under Oakley village, Lexley met a slowly 
moving figure, looming large and square in the darkness. He recog- 
nised it by the gun on its shoulder for the bereaved father of poor 
Jim Loder. The keeper came on with firm dogged steps, and would 
have passed without speaking, but that Lexley again stood in his path. 

“What's up?” exclaimed the old man, fiercely. “Oh! it’s you, 
Mr. Lexley. Good night, sir.” But he stopped and faced round, 
letting the butt of his gun rest on the ground, and trembling in every 
limb. 

“God’s will be done!” said the parson, taking his hat off and 
looking reverently up towards the stars. “Say the words after me, 
Loder, and go straight home. There are others need comfort, as well 
as you.” 

“God’s will be done!” repeated the old man, in a broken voice, and 
moved on without another word; but to Lexley, looking after him 
through the dusk, it seemed that his gait was already enfeebled and 
his stature shrunken by a span. 

And now our parson increased his pace, setting himself resolutely 
to get home. In honest truth he was longing for the restorative of 
his wife’s sweet smile and kindly greeting; nor, with the healthy 
appetite of a strong active man, was the prospect of dinner, at this late 
hour, by any means displeasing. His spirits rose as he neared his own 
dwelling. He had come from a scene of solemn and sacred sorrow, but 
he felt he had done his duty, and however sympathetic a man’s heart 
may be, the afflictions of others cannot affect it like its own. By the 
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time he reached the stile, now scarcely visible in the darkness, at 
which Laura turned back in the afternoon, he could have kissed the 
ground she had trodden, could have run, or leapt, or sung aloud, or : 
committed any other absurdity, for very joy. 

Nearing the turn of a lane that led to Oakley Station, his ear caught 
the roll of wheels, and a hundred yards farther on he recognised the 
broad grey back of Peter trotting merrily home with the basket 
carriage. His servant, recognising him, pulled up and touched his 
hat. 

“Where the——where on earth have you been at this time of 
night?” asked the clergyman, running over a thousand wild specula- 
tions in his mind to account for this apparition. 

“ Oakley Station,” answered the groom, who wasa man of few words, 
handing his master the reins. 

“ And who sent you to Oakley Station? Go on, Peter,” continued 
the clergyman. 

“Missus drove there to catch the train, and I was to bring the 
carriage back and let you know,” was the answer. 

It was lucky for Peter that his trotting powers, as I have already 
stated, were of the swiftest. Ina very few minutes he stood at the 
door of the parsonage, untouched by the whip, but blowing hard and 
covered with lather; while Lexley, white and scared, rushed into the 
drawing-room, looking about for the note he felt sure his wife must 
have written to explain her departure. 

Here he found Perigord, calmly waiting for dinner, the less impa- 
tiently that at six o’clock he had fortified nature with a heavy tea. 

His composure acted as a sedative. “I’ve a message for you, sir, 
from Mrs. Lexley. She’s off to London—went by the 7.50. She 
is to write and tell you all about it. I hope there’s not much the 
matter, but she looked very pale when she started.” 

“Matter! pale!” gasped the other. “She’s not ill, is she ?” 

“ Neuralgia,” answered the young gentleman. “Subject to it, she 
said, and gone off to the only man in London who can do any good. 
Squirts something into the nerve. My sister Jane has it too, but they 
give her port wine and sandwiches.” 

The explanation was so far satisfactory that Lexley sat down to 
dinner reassured. The whole business, though unusual, seemed natural 
enough, and he was conscious of no other feeling than a vague surprise 
when his pupil, rising from the table, observed meditatively, “That 
prowling vagabond was about again this afternoon, and, would you 
believe it, sir? the scoundrel had the impudence to stop Mrs. Lexley’s: 
carriage and speak to her, as she drove out at the gate!” 





